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zations. It is edited by Bens. S. and fi: 





LizaperH Jones; and while urging upon the | 
people the duty of holding “ No union with | 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as | ee oe 
the only consistent position an abolitionist | ; : 

can oceupy, and as the best means for the de- VOL. 3.---NO. 39. 
struction of slavery ; it will, so faras its lim- 

its permit, give a history of the daily progress — i 











“NO UNION W, 








VEHOLDERS." 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- | | 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee | 

of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; | a ” 

and is the only paper in the Great West. 

which advocates secession from pro-slavery | } ") 
governments and pro-slavery church o - ; . 





that the people in that benightwd r-pion 
would not be very happy to lisren to be +r 
guments, and engage in an intelleetyal © om- 
flict with bim, in whieh the trath might be 
elicited. I think, however, that the announces 
ment which the honorable Senator has mat’ 
on this floor of the fate which awaits se bym- 
ble an individual as myself in the Sta of 
Mississippi. must convince every one of the 
propriety of the high eulogium whick he pro- 
nounced apon her the other day, when he 
spoke of the high position which she occupi- 
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of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy | tulation which this senate sent across the At- 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and | Jantic to the people of France, on their deliv- 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and | erance from thraldom, have hardly ceased, 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In‘ when the supremacy of mob-law, and the des- 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- ‘ truction of the Freedom of the Press, are 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral | threatened in this Capitol of the Union.— 
tales, &e. Itis to be hoped that all the friends | Without farther remark, | move that this bill 
< the rage — Society—all the | be referred to the Committee on the Judicia- 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do | ry. 
what they can to aid in the support of the! Mr. Baghy—I rise for the purpose of giv- 
paper, by extending its circulation. You } ing notice that whenever that bill shall be re- 
who live in the West should sustain the pa-| ported by the Committee—if it ever should 
= that is published in your midst. The | be—I shall propose to amend it by a section 
3ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is providing a sufficient st for the crime 
furnished to subscribers on the following | of kidnapping in this District. 1 was struck 
TERMS by a remark made by a Senator from New- 
newer | Hampshire. He adverts to the rejoicing of 
$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the | the people of this country at the events now 
receipt of the Ist No. | in progress in Europe, and. : 

; the slaves of this country are to be permitted 
to cut the throats of their masters. I shall 
certainly, Sir, attend to this subject. 

Mr. 4ale—To avoid misapprehension 1 
purposely abstained from saying a word in 

_ 0 No subscription received for less than | regard to anything that might even be sup- 
six months, and he — <7 be made poe pA they © on the heey it is - 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. | object of this bill to meet. id not make 
Subscriptions for éess than one year to be paid | the most distant allusion to Slavery. 1 re- 
invariably in advance. frained from it*purposely because 1 wanted 


in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 


31,50 if payment be delayed longer than | 
3 mos. H 


O<- We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

0 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Bannany. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 


to present to the consideration of the Senate 
the simple question of the integrity of the 
| law and the rights of property unembarrassed 
by considerations of the character alluded to 
by the honorable Senator from Alabama. I 
shall accordingly unite with that honourable 
Senator in favor of a law against kidnapping. 
Because if | am corrcetly informed by indi- 
viduals upon whose testimony | place the 
most implicit credit, that one of the most out- 
rageous cases of kidnapping was committed 
within sight of this Capitol, no longer ago 
than yesterday, and that too in the case of 
an individual having in his pocket aninjunc- 
tion issued by the highest judicial authority 
in this District to restrain all persona from 
molesting him. Yet, in violation of the in- 
| junction, he was forcibly seized, not only 
| without law, bnt against law—not only in 





1. In sending the name of a new subseri- | utter neglect, but in flagrant contempt of the 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it most sacred guarantee of the Constitution.— 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the | This outrage was perpetrated within the lim- 
Post Office, but the name of the Coun/y and | its of the city, inthe very neighborhood of 
State in which said office is located. | the Capitol. I will, then, go with the Sen- 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- | *tF from Alabama, heart and hand in the a- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the doption of any legislation for the prevention 


name of the office from which itis to be chan- | 


red, as well as the one to which it is to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
thei. subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the oflice to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
places without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subseribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma facre evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
Jirst pay all arrearages, then request the pud- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 

TO POST MASTERS. 

We have not unfrequently received papers 
returned to us with Refused” written on 
them, sometimes they also have the P. 0. 
address, and sometimes no evidence of what 
portion of the globe they came from. This 
1s not such notice as the law requires to be 
given; and we therefore desire that in case 
of discontinuance you will frank a letter (not 
charge us with postage as some have done) 
that may be placed on file, giving the reason 
of the discontinuance if known to you.— 
This, though required by law, has been omit- 
ted in very many cases. 











“Debate in the Senate. — 


The following interesting debate upon a 


bill offered by John P. Hale, is copied from 


Houston's reports. 

Agreeably to notice, Mr. Hate asked leave 
to introduce a bill for the Protection of Pro- 
perty in the District of Columbia—making 
any city, town, or corporate place liable for 
injuries done by mobs. : 

Mr. Hale—I wish to make a single re- 


mark, in order to call the attention of the 
Senate to the necessity of adopting the legis-| 


lation proposed by this bill. The bill itself 
is ped w an abstract of a similar law now in 
force in the adjoining State of Maryland, and 
also in many other States of the Union. The 
necessity for the passage of the bill will be 


apparent to the Senate from facts which are, 


probably notorious to every member of the 
body. Within the present week, Jarge and 
riotous assemblages of the people have taken 
place in the District, and have notonly threa- 
ened to carry into execution schemes utterly 
subversive to all law, with respect to the 
rights of property, but have actually carried 
these threats into execation, after having been 
addressed, upheld and countenanced by men 
of station in society, whose character might 
have led us to suppose that they would have 
taken a different course, and given wiser 
councils toahose whom$they addressed. It 
scems to me, then, that we have approached 
a time when the decision is to be made in 
this Capitol, whether mob-law or Constitu- 
tional law, is to reign paramount. The bill 
which I now propose to introduce, simply 
makes any city, town, or incorporated place 
within the District, liable forall injuries done 
to property by riotous or tumultuous assem- 
blages. } 
the part of Congress will be necessary, time 
will determine. Bot! may be permitted to 
say, that at the present momert, we present 


» tingular spectacle tothe peoplecfthisecun | 


try and to ihe world. The votes of congra 


hether any farther legislation on- 


of such outrage; but I inust say that that is 
very foreign to the object of the bill which I 
have introduced. 


[The bill was read by the Secretary, and 
| is in substance as stated by the Senator from 
| New Hampshire in his opening remarks.] 
| Mr. Calhoun—I suppose no senator can 
' mistake the object of this bill, and the oceur- 
| rence which has led to its introduction. Now, 
| Sir, 1 am amazed that even the Senavor from 
New Hampshire should have so little regard 
for the laws and the Constitution of the coun- 
try, a3 to introduce such a bill as this, with- 
| out including in it the enactinent of the se- 

verest penalties against the atrocious act 

which has occasioned this excitement. Sir, 
| gentlemen, it would seem, have at last come 
| to believe, that the Southern people and 
| Southern members have lost all sensibility or 
| feeling upon this subject. I know to what 
this leads. I have known for a dozen ot 
years to what all this is tending. When this 
| Subject was first agitated, I said to my friends 
| there is but one question that can destroy this 
| Union and our institutions, and that is, this 
| very slave question, for I choose to speak of 

it directly. 1 said farther, that the only way 
| by which such a result could be prevented, 
| was by prompt and efficient action—that if 
| the thing were permitted to go on, and the 
| Constitution to be trampled on—that if it 
| were allowed to proceed to a certain point, it 
| Would be beyond the power of any man or 
; any combination of men to prevent the result. 
| We are approaching that crisis, and evidence 

of it is presented by the fact, that such a bill 
| upon such an occurrence, should be brought 
in to prevent the just indignation of our peo- 
ple from wreaking their vengeance upon the 
| atrocious perpetrators of these crimes, or those 
| who contribute to them without a denuncia- 
| tion of the cause, that excited that indigna- 
jdion. I cannot but trust that | do not stand 
alone in these views. 

I have for so many years raised my voice 
upon this subject, that I have been consider- 
| ed almost the exclusive defender of this great 

institution of the South, upon which not on- 
ly its prosperity, but its very existence de- 
pends. I had hoped younger members who 








Mr. Wescoltt—The Senator’ from Ni 
Hampshire asks leave to introduce the bill, 
and I move to lay it upon the table. 

Mr. Cathoun—Better reject it. I trust 
will meet it directly and reject it, 

Mr. WWescott—1 did not understand 
Ilonourable Senator from South Caroli) 
but, now that Ido, I am perfectly willi 
adopt the suggestion, : 

Mr. Calkoun—1 would greatly pre! 
meet the motion directly and reject it. 

Mr. MWescott—1 have no objection 10) 
and had taken but another mode of att: 
that object. In auswer to the suggest 
the Honorable nator from South Ci 
that it was the duty of other Senate 
senting the South, to speak on this 
will state on ni. 

I heard the Senator from New Hampshire in- 
troduce this bill. Sir, there has been no oat- 
break, no violence in this District. There 
has been no disturbance except on the part 
of a set of men who, it seems, have come in- 
to this district for the purpose of assdling 
slave owners in the peaceful enjoyment of 
their property, secured to them by the con- 
stitution which we all have sworn tosupport. 
There has been public indignation manifes- 
ted hy an assemblage of those who have been 
thus wronged, but has there been any vio- 
lence as yet}—any destruction of property? 
No, I wonder that there has not been. And 
when the Senator from New Hampshire pro- 
claims that there is any danger of this, I call 
upon him for his testimony in relation to this 
matter. Where does he get evidence that 
any portion of the property of citizens of this 
District is to be burned down or destroyed? 
I was present last might as a spectator, at a 
large assemblage of the citizens of this dis- 
trict. [heard law officers of this District 
and other gentlemen speak on the occasion, 
but I beast nothing by any means so incen- 
diary as [have heard since the Honorable 
Senator took his seat upon this floor. It is 
true, indignation was expressed, but leading 
citizens of this District and slaveholders de- 
clared that they were averse to any act of 
overt violence. Indeed this assemblage, 
which has been called a tumultuous mob, 
peaceably appointed a committee of fifty citi- 
zens to wait onthe editor, and request him to 
remove his i diary publication which had 
provoked this excitement. I have only to say, 
Sir, that I readily yield to the suggestion of 
the Honorat@y Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi—The Senator 
from South Carolina has remarked that he 
expected that some younger member of this 
body would notice the motion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to introduce a bill; the 
purpose of which is the protection of incen- 
diaries and kidnappers. I have only to sa 
that it is from no want of accordance in feel- 
ing with that Honorable Senator, but from 
deference to him who has so long and so no- 
bly stood forward in defence of the institu- 
tions of the South, that I remain silent. It 
was rather that | wish to follow him than that 
I did not feel the indignation which he has 
so well expressed. The time has come when, 
if this District is to be made the theatre of 
such contests, Congress should interpose the 
legislation necessary for the punishment of 
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insidious manner the aboiition of Slave- 
‘in the District of Columbia may be ac- 
plished. 
he attempt to legialate directly upon this 
in the national councils is at war with 
Sonstitution, repugnant to all principles 
rood faith, and in violation of all senti- 
8 of patriotism. With whoinsvever it 
tes, this movement, made directly or 
tly, within Congress or out of it, which 
nso quietly denounced by my cul- 
is simply a nefarious attempt to com- 
ind larceny upon the owners of slaves 
bis District. 1 undertake to say that there 
ta man who has given hie countenance 
trangaction in any shape, who is not 
of committing grand larceny; or if he 





the roads of this Union. He is nota gentle- 
wan. He would not be countenanced by 
any respectable person anywhere. He is 
amenable to the law. I go farther, and I dare 
say my sentiments will meet the approbation 
of many even who do not live in slave States, 
and I maintain that when the arm of the law 
is too short to reach a criminal he may be 
justly punished by a sovereignty not known 
to law. Such proceedings have taken place, 
and there are circumstances which not only 
instigate, but justify such acts. Iam infor- 
med upon evidence on which I rely, that this 
very movement, out of which the bill origi- 
nates. hae been instigated and sanctioned by 
persons in high station. It is even rumored, 
and it is believed by many—I am serry for 
the honor of this body to say so—that a Sen- 
ator of the Unitéd States is concerned in the 
movement. Certain it is that a meinber of 
another body, not far distant meeting ina cer- 
tain Hall, was yesterday morning engaged 
in certain rep ible contri . and but 
for his abject flight from the place of his in- 
famous intrigues, he would have been justly 
ponished—not by the mob—but by the high- 
spirited citizens convened for the purpose of 
vindicating their rights so unjustly assailed. 
Why is it that this question is continually 
agitated in the Senate of the United States— 
that it is kept here as the subject of our per- 
petual discussion? Is it simply that gentle- 
man wish tq be popular athome? I suppose 
so. Is it because of their peculiar syinpa- 
thies for thit portion of the population which 
constitutes Slavery as recognized in the South? 
What is the motive? Is the object to attain 
popularity! Isittogain high station? Is 
it to keep up iocal excitement in some por- 
tions of the North, with the view of obtain- 
ing political elevation as the reward of such 
factious conduct? But I care not for the mo- 
tives of such acts. I undertake to say that 
in no country, in which the principles of hon- 
esty are respected, would such a motive as 
that now attempted be proposed, or even coun- 
d fora t. [feel bound on this 
oecasion to say that the bill proposed, could 
not have any good object. What does it de- 
claret Itdeclares that an attempt on the 
part of the people of this District, though the 
only means which they may have in their 
power, to protect their property, and prevent 
it from being taken from them either by stealth 
or open robbery, shall subject them to be 











those men who come within our jurisdiction 
acting in fact and in morals as incendiaries— 
coming here to steal a portion of that proper- 
ty which is recognized as such by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Why is it that 
in this body, looked to as the conservative 
branch of the Government—once looked to 
as so dignified that it stood above the power 
ot faction—that we find the subject of this 
contest so insulting to the South—so insul- 
ting always when it is agitated and introdu- 
ced on such an occasion? Is this debatable 
ground’ No! It is ground upon which the 
people of this Union may shed their blood, 
and that is the first result, ifit be pressed any 
farther; and if thie Senate is to be made the 
theatre of that contest, let it come—the soon- 
er the better. We who represent the South- 
ern States are not here to be insulted on ac- 
count of this institution which we inherit.— 
And if civil discord is to be thrown from this 
Chamber upon the land, let it germinate here, 
and I am ready for one to meet it with any 
incendiary who, dead to every feeling of pa- 
triotism, attempts here to produce it, 

Mr. Foote—On the 4th of March, 1836, 
the American people of all parties assembled 
at this Capital for the purpose of witnessing 
the inauguration of the president of the Uni- 
ted States. The President was a northern 
man. I had the honor of listening to his in- 





have eome into this body, who ref t por- 
tions of the country at least as much interes- 
ted as that from which I come, might have 
taken the lead and relieved me from the ne- 
cessity of ever again speaking upon this sub- 
ject. IT trust we will grant no leave to intro- 
_ duce this bill—that we will reject it, and if 
anything be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, it will be to make penal enact- 
ments—to prevent these atrocities—these pi- 
ratical attempts on our own rivers (these 
wholesale captures) these robberies of seven- 
ty odd of our slaves ata single grasp. De- 
lay is dangerous on this question. The cri- 
sis has come, and we must inevtit—and meet 
it directly—and I will add we have ample 
means to meet it. We can put the issue to 
the North, if they disregard the provisions of 
the Constitution in our favor—if their sea- 
going vessels cannot safely come up into our 
ports we can prevent them from coming here, 
and thus make the issue at once. If the 
stipulations in the Constitution in our favour 
are not to be respected, why should we res- 
pect those in others? 1 do notintend to make 
a _ speech on this oceasion, but | would 
here feel myself to be lacking in my duty to 
the people of the District, to the people of the 
South, and to the people of the United States, 
had | not raised my voice against the intro- 
duction of such a bill on such an occasion. 
Mr. Weseott—1 am not going to make a 
speech on this bill, for the simple reason that 
I intend, after a few observations, to move to 
lay this motion for leave to introduce the bill, 
upon the table, and ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. Cactoune= The bill 19 not yet intredu- | 


eed. 


gural speech, and in it he wisely and pa- 
triotically asserted a principle of which I ap- 
proved at the time, which [stil admire, aud 
which has a close affinity to the question so 
suddenly presented to this body. Martin 
Van Buren dared to declare in his inaugural 
speech that though it was his opinion—and 
it certainly is not mine—that Congress has 
the power to abolish Slavery in the District 
of Columbia, yet he conceived that it could 
not be done without the most odious and un- 
pardonable breach of faith toward the slave 
States of the Confederacy, especially Mary- 
land and Virginia. This declaration, not al- 
together unexpected, gave temporary quict 
and satisfaction to the South. I had thought 
until yoo 9 that there were very few men 
in the republic claiming anything like a pro- 
minent standing among their fellow citizens 
who entertained a different opinion from that 
thus expressed, or who, if entertaining it, 
- would undertake to express it in the national 
councils of this Republic. But the abolition 
movement has not quite so successful 
as some desire it to be, and now we see plain 
indications that individuals (for J cannot con- 
scientiously call them gentlemen) asserting 
themselves to be champions of freedom, have 
resolved to carry into execution a scheme— 
an attempt to remove by any means whatev- 
er, all the slaves now within this District, 
so that those who have been in the habit of 
retaining slaves in their possession, will be 
discouraged from bringing others here; and 
that citizens who may hereafier settle here, 
will of course on the principle of obvious pe- 
cuniary pelicy, decline bringing euch proper. 
ty with them; and that then, In this covert 





lcted in heavy pecuniary damages! It 
amounts then, to this, that if hereafter any 
occurrence similar to that which has recently 
disgraced the District should happen, and the 
good people of the District should assemble 
and proceed to the vessel in which their pro- 
perty had been placed, and the Captain of 
which had become the agent in the nefarions 
transaction, and should then and there use 
the only means to prevent that vessel from 
sailing, and their property from being taken 
away before their eyes, they would be com- 
pelled to pay very heavy pecuniary damages. 
It is a bill, then, obviously intended to cover 
and protect negro-stealing. Itis a bill for 
the gement and i ity of robbery, 
That is its true character, and whatever opin- 
ion the gentleman's own self-sufficiency may 
induce him to entertain of his own conduct 
on this occasion, | only tell him now the 
judgment which ye honest man will pro- 
nounce upon it. If the object of the Senator 
was as I have described it, and is apparent 
on the face of the bill, he is as guilty asif he 
had committed highway robbery. Tegret 
that I am obliged to use harsh terins, but they 
are true. The Senator from South Carolina 
asserted with great truth, that the time had 
come when the South should not only let her 
voice be heard, but disclose to all her ene- 
mies that she not only knows her rights, but 
“knowing, dare maintain them"—maintain 
them by all constitutional means—by Jega) 
expedients—if necessary, by bioodshed.— 
The Senator from New Hainpshire is evi- 
dently attempting to get up a sort of a civil 
war in the country, and is evidently filled 
with a spirit of insurrection and incendiari- 
ism. He may bring about an event which 
will end in the spilling of human blood. 
say to him, however, let him come forward 
boldly, and take the pea responsibility. — 
Let him say, “Now I am ready to do battle 
in behalf of my friends, the blacks, the slaves 
of the District of Columbia.” Let him buckle 
on his armor—let him unsheath his sword, 
and at once commence the contest, and I liave 
no doubt he will have a fair opportunity of 
shedding his blood in this holy cause on the 
sacred soil of the District of Columbia. If 





he is really in earnest, he is bound, as a con- | could have taken place without extensive 
ecientious man, to pursue this course, which | countenance and aid from men of standing in 
cannot be persevered in without these awful | this District, whether members of Congress, 


scenes of bloodshed and desolation long an- 
ticipated by good men in every part of this 
Repoblic. When, I ask, was it that South- 
ern men ever undertook to invade the quiet 
and nopeines of the North? I hope 1 may 
be pardoned in making thesuggestion. Ido 
not wish to insinuate any invidious compani- 
sons. I thank Heaven | have an abiding 
confidence in the good sense, the virtuous 











triotism, and regard forthe rights of pro- 
a . of my Northern wh ae I believe 
that there are many of them, of both parties, 
who are perfectly sound on this question, 


and who will condemn the act of this mor- 


ning. The South has been forbsaring. She 
has exercised mere than complaisance— mere 
than forbearance. But when, I sek, has any 





ee 






| 


| peal to the honorable Semator who spoke so 





| 





| dare corners cf Now Hampshire, 204 if he 
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ed among the States of this Confederacy,— 
But enough of this personal matter. 

I think, if [ did not misunderstand the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, that 
he is surprised at the temerity of the Senator 


Southern man, cecupying © seat in either from New Hampshire, in introdueing this 


Houses of Congress, attempted to interfere 


h : ‘ bill, Let me ask, whatis the bul?) What 
with any local interests in the North? is this ineendisty bil that has elicited euch 
Ali must see that the coarse of the Senae opin: of i 1. bd ae atu ndeene snus 
tor from New Hampshire is caleulated toy, ured by soine toot ok’) A natithenia: 4? 


embroil the confederacy—to pnt in peril cur 
free institutiona—to jeopardize that Union 
which our forefathers established—and which 
every pure patriot throughout the country de- 
sires shall be perpetuated. Is he an enlight- 
ened friend of freedom, or even 4 judicious 
iriend of those with whom he affects to sym- 
pathize, who adopts such a course? Whe 
does not know that euch men are practically 
the worst enemivs of the slave? Tdono: be- 
seech the gentleman to stop; but if he perse- 


veres, he will . wake ; 


Whe, it is copied, «tu yard for. mers 
from a law ou the @i.00 5 book, whieh has 
been in operation |1 years, in the neighbor- 
ing State of Maryland. Jt has no allusion, 


very. Yet 1 am accused of throwing it,es@ 
firebrand. and in order to make war upon the 
institotions of the South! How’? In G.i's 
name has it come to this, thaY the Amer eon 












vtand eight bound: as Tadpstit 










we at the Worth of which he is understood gauge it in Gasedan een, tne prote stion 
to be the head, can sanction or approve eves | of the Inw over the property of an American 
tything that he may do under the influence of .i,; ee 2 
excitement, in a body. I will close by re aha, apgenle 16. ob. Atteiete ee 
saying, that if he really wishes glory, and to, 4, has lo 
. , ng been held by you that your pe- 
. eet as hee great liberator of the | euliar institution is incompatible with the 
Nacks—it he wishes to be particularly dis- sight of speech; but if it be also ineompati- 
tingwished in this cause of emancipation. a3 Je with the safeguards of the Constitution 
it iv called—let him, instead of remaining being thrown around property of American 
here in the Senate‘of the United States, or | citizens, let the country know itt If that is 
instead of secreting bimself in some dark cor- | to be the principle of your action, let it be 
Ay New Hampshire, where be may pos- | proclaimed throughout the length and breadth 
sibly escape oe indigoation of good wen | of the and, that there is an institution so 
throughout the epublic—-let him visit the omnipotent—so almighty—ihat even the ea- 
good State of Mississippi in which I have jered rights of life and property must bow 
the ero to —s and no doubt he will be | gown before it! : 
received with such shouts of joy as have rare- ‘ 
iauind secon ey inde | Dat ih mi tan inden 
this day and generation. I invite Fim there, plainest provisions of the common law—the 
and will tell him before-hand, in all honesty, | clearest dictates of justice—shall be extend- 
that he could not go ten miles into the inte | og and exercised for the protection of the 
rior before he would grace one of the tallest property of citizens of this District ; and yet, 
trees of the forest, with a rope around his | in, honorable Senator from South Carolina 
neck, with the approbation of every virtious | is shocked at my temerity ; 
and patriotic citizen; and that if yl Mr. ButhroAllew me to eck ene euce- 
should myself assist in the operation. tion with perfect good temper. The or 
— a beg the indulgence of the is discussing the subject with some feeling; 
yard ora ow eemente 3 though Doe but Task him whether he would vote fora 
P ») | bill, properly drawn, inflicting punishment 
not regret it, Before I proceed farther, as | inveigii i 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi has | of penetra aeeedendue 1m 
said that it has been asserted, and he thinks | gy. Hale—Certainly not, and why? Be- 
on good uuthority that a Senator of the Uni- cause I do not believe thes. Slavery should 
ted States connived at this kidnapping of | gyist here 7 
— ow - : he refers to me? Mr Cathoun—(in his seat.)\—He wishes 
r. Foote—I did. : pa i , 
. M Raye take — then, to say, ps aay abhers, ond disarm she geople of 
that the statement that I have given the a : 
clightest countonsnes to thi poco Mr. Hale—-The honorable Senator is alar- 








; ure is €N-| med at my temerity,— 
tirely without the least foundation in truth, 4: n—(i hi _ 
I had nothing to do with the occurrence, di- mo pe Sin sons be did aabene 


the word, but do not think it worth while to 
correct the Senator. ‘ 
Mr. Halem-The Senator did not use the 


rectly or indirectly, and I demand of the hon- 
orable Senator to state the ground upon which 
he has made the allegation. j 
Mr. Fvote—ft has been stated to me, and 
I certainly believed it, and believing it { de- | i) yy. Senator, or something like that, 


nounced it, I did not make the charge di-| yi Aa/e—Tha meanin wae the same.— 
ay 4 My remarks wero hypothetical. 1) 1, wag strange then that I Should introduce a 
am glad to hear the Senator say that he has 411) for the prohibition of property in thie 


had no connection with the movement, but! pica bill ne 
whether he had or not, some of his brethren | Distriet—a bill perfectly harmless, but which 


‘ q : | was construed into an attack upon the South. 
in the great cause in which he was enguged , Task the Senator and the pe wherein 
se var had much to do with it. consists the temerity? Lsupposein the sec- 

Mr. Hale—The sneer of the gentleman | tion of the country from which it comes— 
does not affect me. I recognise every mem-| py, says we seem to think that the South 
ber of the hnman family as a brother. Once | j.45 Jost el! feeling. Ah! There is the te- 
for all, 1 utterly deny that either by counsel, merity. ‘The bill comes from the wrong side 
by silence, or by speech, or in any Way OF | ofa certain boundary. Why did the honor. 
manner, had any knowledge, cognizance, oF | shJe Senator from Carolina imagine that we 
suspicion of what was done or might be done, | of the North, with our faces Lowed down to 
until I heard of this occurrence as other Sen- | ing earth, and our backs to the sun, had re- 
ators have heard of it. And I challenge any : - 


: oan , | cei ti 
one who entertains a diflerent opinion to the | calved the lash so long that we dared not 


|look up! Did he suppose we dared not ask 

—— now, and forever. 1 go farther | that the protection of the law be thrown ~ 
I never have counselled, advised, or aided | eee property or a Dictie % .ahiak we 

‘ : : ; | came to legislate ! 

in any way, and with my present impres-| 1 desire no war upon the institution of 

sions, | never shall counsel, advise, or aid in| Slavery in the sense in which the Senator 

any way, any encroachment upon the Consti- 

tution ip any of its provisions or compromi- | 


| understands the term. I will never be a par- 
ses. If the Constitution be not broad enough 


to any encroachments upon rights guaran- 

: ‘ : " teed by the Constitution and the law—not at 

for the protection that I claim, 1 will go with-| 41) 7 wish no war, but a war of reasonaof 

out it, T trast that on this subject I have been | perauation——of argument; a war that should 

sufficiently understood. I deny in general | joo 5 convincing the understanding, sub- 
and particular, not only connivance, but all | 


| duing the affections, and moving the sympa- 
—<— oe hag a of aot — thiew of the heart. That is the oniy war in 
hilst Lam up, let me call the attention | Bot it is eatd- thes 


of the Senate to thecase of aman whom Iam | pig tid vont ae the crisis has come, 


proud here and eleewhere to call my friend, | and that the South must meet it. In all ean- 
the editor of the Nationei Era. | dor and honesty, then, let me say, that there 
{We omit an extract from the Era, whieh | could + bea a ap ere on os matey 
' meet the question, than thatpresen y the 
Mr. Hale here read, for our space compels | octet of thie bill, There eould oo “ 
us to condense tho report. } | better occasion than this, to appeal to the 
Mr. Calhoun, (in his seat,)—Does hemake | country. Let the toesin sound. Let the 
any denunciation of the robbery ? ! word go forth, Let the free North be told 
Mr. Hale—Ulo had quite enough to do in | that ber craven Representatives on the floor 
defending himself, and it was no part of his | of the Senate, are not at liberty even to claim 
duty to denounce others, - the protection of the rights of property ! 
Mr. Caéhoun, (in his seat.) —I understand | The right of speech was sverifieed Jong a- 
that! | go. But now itis toh ‘ 
Mr. Hale—I appeal to tho sense of justice | cannot even intr » wiKkiog 
of the Senate, and ask what justification | execution  f '! provisions 
there cin be for assailing the character ond Constit ' ; 
property of a man who knew no more of this justice, fer \ 
occurrence than any of ils members? I ap- 





| term? 
Mr. Calhoun=—-No. 1 said it was brazen 





halgat , We 


because gent! omen 
to an atiack opon Uh 

Lask again, wh 
this etep, calles + 
cited all this 
out ny g 
erie Leal Upon tne 
Se. ard y 10 take noticn ef 1 
Lask. on w lo gootlemen of the South re- 
ly for the protection of any institutions on 
which they place any value? Is will be an- 
awered, upon the Constitution end the law. 
Well, then, if the safeguards of the Consti- 
tution are rendered inadequate to the protec- 
tion of one species of property, how can it be 
supposed that there will be protection for 
any? Itis Sopesee I — pA ocd ntain in 
all their strength and ability, 8 
of the Consiitation, that yee brea oe 
this bill for the protection of property in 
District. And here let me tell the Senator 
from Alabama, that he will have my full co- 
operation in any measure to prevent kidnap- 
ping. Texpect him to redeem his pledge. 
Again—I am shoeked to hear the rote 


eloquently of the high and chivalric ideas of 
right which are understood in this section of 
the country— 

Mr. Fuvte—I ask the Senator—and I beg 
to remind him that twenty millions of peo- 
ple are listening to his answer—in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, evidently known to 
him, does ho suppose that this oecurrence 


or others ! 

Mr. Hale—I have no doubt that those per- 
eons could not have got away without some 
aid. It is enough that I have disclaimed all 
knowledge of it. I thought that when the 
honorable Senator was speaking, more than 
twenty millions of people were listening. 
He invites me to visit the State of Miswisa- 
ippi, and kindly informs me that he would 
be one of those who would act the assassin, 
and put an end to my career. He would aid 
in bringing me to public execntion—no, death ed to 
by a mob. Well, in return for his hospita- Senator denounce this bil! as a measure cal- 
ble invitation, I can only express the desire culated to a eg those citizens from the ex- 
that he would penetrate into some of the preasion of their just indignation. — 

Mr. Co/houn—If the Senator will allow 
me, U will explsin. T said no soch thing. 


de, Tam much ostaken if he would net find 


directly or indirectly, to the subject of Sla- - 


- 


Senate. aod im toecyww of grade. one thom | 





or 













- 











Bat I will take this occasion to say, that 
I would just as soon argue with a maniac 
from Bedlam, as with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, on this subject, 

Several Senators—Order, order. 

Mr. Calhoun—I do not intend to coirect 
his statements. A man who says that the 
people of this District have no right in their 
slaves—and that it 1s no robbery to take their 
property from them—is not entitled to be re- 
garded as in possession of his reason. 


Mr. Hale—It is an extremely novel mode | an argument. Why, I would not argue with | the bill. 
of determining a controversy by charitably | him! Whatright have they of New Hamp- | 


throwing the mantle of maniacal irresponsi- 


bility over one’s antagonist! But the bon-| matter with which they stand in, the least | siys he did not draw the bill in reference to 
erable Senator puts words into my mouth | connected. They have no rights of proper- | the bill, and in the same breath, declares 
which I never used. 1 did not say that the ! ty of this deseription, and I rejoice to be able | be did! ) 
owners had no property in their slaves. 4 | to say, that a large proportion of the intelli- | which he avows in the next! I am sorry th 

said that the institution exists, but | have | gent and patriotic people of New Hampshire , | have occupied the attention of the Sena 
not given any opinion upon the point to, do not concur in the views expressed by the | so long. 
| Senator this morning. ‘They take the ground 


which the Senator alluded. IT have never 
said anything from which the sentiment 


which he imputes to me could be inferred.— | Constitution and the Union, have guaranteed | al nghis of the South, and I hope that it wil 
the rights of the South, connected with this | 


It does not become me, | know, to measure 
arms with the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, more particularly since be has been 
s0 magnanimous as to give notice that he 
will not condescend to argue with me. But 
there is more than one wan in this country, 
who has, whether justly or unjustly, long 
since arrived at the conclusion, that if 1 am 
a maniac on the subject of Slavery, Lam not 
naniac, for | am notalone in my mad- 


7 


lowed the introduction of this subject. 1 in- 
tended simply to give notice of a bill caleu- 
lated to meet the exigency. ‘The honorable 
Senator from Florida calls opon me tor proof 
of the necessity of this legislation, and says 
that no violence has been committed in this 
District. 1 don’t know what he calls vio- 
lence. 

Me. Westcolt—There has been no evidence, 
except the running away with some negroes. 

Mr. Hale-—Well, | believe that some hun- 
dreds of individuals assembled in tront of a 
geese office in this city, and assailed the 

uilding with missiles, obliging the persons 
engaged in their usual enlepnens to aban- 
don their legal oceupation. If that does not 
come up to the gentleman's definition of vio- 
lence, 1 do not know what does. 1 was de- 
siroas of introducing this subject without an 
appeal to any matters which might be sappo- 
sed to lie behind. 1 believe that these mat- 
ters have nothing to do with the subject un- 
der consideration. But other gentlemen have 
chosen to give this sobject a diferent direc- 
tion. Now, in the bill which I have had the 
honor to introduce, the provisions are almost 
identical with the law which has been in ex- 
istence in many of the States, and is now on 
the statute-book of Maryland. ‘To its enact- 
ment here, exception has been taken, and f 
am quite willing that the country sheuld 
know the grounds on which opposition is 
made. If the subject be painful, it bus not 
been made so by me. As to the thrents 
which have heen made of bloodshed and as- 
sassination, [can only say that there have 
been saerifices already, and there may be 
other victims, until the minds of all shall he 
awakened to the conviction that the Consti- 
tution was made as well for the preservation 
of the freedom of discnssion, as for the pro- 
tection of the slave-owner. . 

Mr. WWestevti~\ should like to know of 
the Senator from New ire if he evn 
say, that any non-slaveholding State in this 
Union has passed a law by which, in case of 
the abduetion of a slave by an abolition mob, 
the county or town is to be made responsi- 
ble for the act? 

Mr. Hale—1 do not know, Sir. 

Mr. Westeott—It is time enough, then, 
when such a law is passed to protect the pro- 

rty of slave-owners, to talk of a law to in- 
demnify for the destruction of property of ab- 
olition incendiaries, ; 

Mr. Foote-——The Senator seems to suppose 
that F-wished to decoy him to the State of 
Mississippi. Thave attempted no such thing. 
I have thought of no such thing. I have 
openly challenged him to present himself 
there, or anywhere utteriog such Janguage 
and breathing such an incendiary spirit a8 he 
has manifested in this body, and I have said 
that just punishment would be inflicted upon 
hima # enormous criminality. I have 
said farther, that if necessary, 1 would aid in 
the infliction of that punishment. My opin- 
ion is, that enlightened men would sanction 
that punishment, But, says the Senator, 
that would be assissination! T think not.— 
] am sure that the Senator is an enemy to the 
Constitution of his country—an enemy to 
one of the institutions of his country, which 
ie solemnly guaranteed by the organic law of 
the land—and in so far, he is a lawless per- 
son, IT am sure, if he wonld go to the State 
of Mississippi, or any other slave State of 
this Confederacy, and attor such language, 
he would justly be regarded as ‘an incendia- 
ry in heart in fact, and as such, guilt 
of an attempt to involve the South in Blood- 
shed, violence, and desolation, and if the 
arm of the law to be too short, or 
the spirit of the law to be slumberous, have 
that the duty of the people whose 
thus putin danger would be, to 

the offen- 









that he would ever be a victim. J have 
never the death of such victims, 
and I never shall deplore it., Such of- 
ficious intermeddling deserves its fate. 1 
believe that no good man, who is not a ma- 
niac, ag the Senator from New Hampshire is 
to be, can have any sympathy 

for those who lawlessly interfere with the 
rights of others. He, however, wil! never 


windy speaker—a—— 
(Mr. Critlenden—If the gentleman will al- 
low me I rive to a question of 
tlemen have evidently become 


order. 


Task, r too harsh, and is | I have seen a considera tement exhib- 
it Ges weae ine thks we " ited on the part ofa féw ‘gentlemen 
oe a which be is not baad poet Ar have oo Re to 
5 ars ‘ork to a _. 
“< the Senator give way for |T think that p Sty she Memmtor “New 
a moment. I will read an t from the | Hampshire has done much to ai his 
us Beatnarve goad” ecoayh wo Took ut my {tacit bat beg Brougte Reward wciata tee 
, “ o lor tself; but at 
The ming In nion of | bill while d radtt = rae and under the nt circumstances, it has | 
= air, the from Mi pis! [The act read, was the some in chomcter | created a good deal of excitementamane grn- 






_ But, says the Senator, victims have 
. Tam sure that he could not 





is not in order? 

The Presiding ‘The gentleman is 
aware that the question of order is not de- 
bateable. 4 

Mr. Westeoti—l ask whether the words 
objected to are not, according to the rule, w 
be reduced to writing . 

Mr. #oole—1 pass it over. But the Sena- 
| tor from New Hampshire has said, that if I 
| would visit that State, | would be treated to 





shire to argue upon the point? Itis nota 


that the people of the United States, the 


property, and that the people of New Lamp- 
shire have no right at all to meddle with the 
subject. Why, is it nota fact, that gentle- 
men, members of this body,among them the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
whom I regret not to see in his place, are 
known to be more or less hostile to the insti- 
tution of domestic slavery, but have never 
entertained the doctrine, that the Congress 
U ~1F i riscic 





We PAR: Dppee om tg more 





that any attempt, directly or indirectly, to | 
feet ty, Died. or to e ag hoalin by 
Jongressional legislation is at war with the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution. 

Mr. Hale—Will the Senator allow me to 
inquire if be can point out a single instance 
in which | have made any aggression upon 
the rights of property in the South. 

Mr. Foote—That is the very thing Lam a- 
bout to show. When the Senator from New 
Hampshire undertakes to ussert that those 
Northern men who do not concur with him 
are ‘eravens,’ he uses language of false and 
scurrilous import, It is not the fact that his 
language will be re-echoed in any respecta- 
ble neighborhood in New Fogland. Lis 
sentiments will find no response or approval 
in any enlightened vicinage in New Eng- 
land, and therefore, he has no right to say 
that these who are faithfa} to the principles 
of the Constitution and fail to re-echo the 
fierce, fanatical, and factious declarations of 
the Senator are ‘cravens’ in heart, and defi- 
cient in any of the noble sentiments which 
characterize high-spirited republicans. 

Mr. Hale—-I did not nse such language. 

Mr. Foote—Did the Senator not use the 
word ‘craven?’ — 

Mr. Hale--If the Senator willallow me, 1 
will inform him that when the Senator from 
South Carolina remarked that he supposed 
it was thought that the South had lost all 
feeling, replied by asking if it was sup- 
posed that the North had no sensibility— 
that we bad bowed our faces to the earth 
with our backs to the Sun, and suimitted to 
the lash so long that we dare not look up? 

Mr. #ovte—The declarations of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire just amount to this, 
that if he met me on the highway and ad- 
dressed me gravely or humorously—for he is 
quite a humorous personage—should say [ 
design to take that horse which is now in 
your possession, and then announce that he 
wishes to enter into an argement with me 
as to whether I should prefer that the anima! 
should be stolen from the stable er taken 
from te on the road, How could { meet 
such a proposition? Why, 1 should say to 
him, either you are a maniac, or, if sane, you 
areakoave. And yet this very ease is now 
before us. ‘The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire introduced a bill obviously intended to 
rob the people of the Distriet of their slaves. 
I will read it and show that such is the im- 

ort of the bill, 1 do not know anything a- 
tithe paper to which reference has been 
made, It has been sent. to me as to other 
Senutors during the Winter, but I always re- 
(rain from opening it. ‘The editor of it may 
be an intelligent man. I have heard that he 
is. He is certainly an Abolitionist. It may 
be that be has notin his paper openly avow- 
ed, as the Senator from en Hampshire 
seems very plainly to indicate, that he has 
approved of this late attempt to steal the 
slaves from the District, But the publica- 
tion of such a paper has tended to encourage 
such movements. 

Mr. Hale—When did I avow that 1 appro- 
ved of this movement? rn 

Mr. Fvole—I will show it from this bill, 
I challenge the Senator to produce any such 
statute from the statute book of any State of 
this Union. 

Mr. /Hale—1 have said that the bill is in 
substance identical with one of the statut 











me the justice to say, that the bill was not 
drafted with reference to any particular case 
such as that to which he refers. 1 had not 
| the remotest reference to the protection of in 
| dividuals coneerned im trausaetions of that 
| character; but if 1 should undertake to say 


| growing out of that transaction, 1 should be 


:* Foote—What portion of my supetke, The honorable Senator will surely now do] Mr. Cadhoun, (in his seat.)—Not the bill 


—the occustence. 

Mr. Joug/as—On this occurrence I desire 
fo say a word. In the first place, I must con- 
gratulate the Senator from New Hampshire 
on the great trinmph he bas achieved. He 
Stands very prominently befure the American 


a national nomination forthe Presidency. 


‘that I had no reference to demonstrations [Pe and is, I believe the only man who 
s 


saying what was false, for it was these de- 
| monstrations which induced me to introduce 


Mr. Fvole—In one breath the Senator makes 
| two directly contradictory assertions. He 


that | 


I firmly believe that on this floor to-day. by 
the aid of the Senator from South Carolina, 
and the Senators from Mississippi, he has 
more than doubled his vote at the Presidential 
election, and every man in the Chamber from 
a free State knows it! TI looked on with a- 
mazement for a time, to see whether there 








He di lai 


in one t 





I have felt deeply on this subject. 
We have witnessed, this morning the first 
| tempt on this floor to violate the coustitutic 


be the last. I trust that the indignation 
| the country will be so aroused, that even 1 
| the quarter of the country from which, 
comes, the Senator from New Hampshire, 
though his sensibilities are vot very approach 
able, will be made to feel ashamed of 
conduct. 

Mr. Mangum—It is now about fourtee 
years, J believe, since the Senate very Wises, 
ly, by the concurrence of the ablest aod mp 
distinguished men on both sides, came to 


“4 











| 
pein , 
eS 


lition petitions were preseated, npon the (ues- 
tion of reception, a motion should be enter- 


reception upon the table. There hiss been 


and uniform adherence to it, but J 


manifesting itself to depart from the salutary | 
Tule of action which the Senaie thus. wisely 

prescribed for itself, Upon this question of , 
Slavery we know there are different opinions 
entertained in different quariers of the Union, . 
1 stand here representing the interests of one | 
portion of that Union, but L could not if 1, 
would, bring myself to a state of excitement | 
and alarm in consequence 6f any meoaces , 
that may be thrown out. I @and upon the 

Constitutional i and while 1, 





very sure that the sound portion of the com- | 
munity will not invade our ;ights. Why, 
should we pursue this discusson? Is it be- | 
lieved that we are to be reasoned out of our 

rights? Are we to be reasoned. out of our. 
convictions! No, sir, Then why discuss 
the subject? Why not stand upen our rights; 
upon our Constitutional compromises? Why , 
not stand thus perfectly passionkss; but pre- | 
pared to defend them when they shal! be as- | 
sailed? Sir, nothing has occutred during 


j 


















tained—which motion is pot debated—and . 
the vote taken upon is, to Jay the motion for. 


that | could be an understanding between the Sen- 
tor from New Hampshire and his Southern | 


friends, calculated to give him encourage- 


ment, strength, and power, in the contest.—_ 


Bat I know that those distinguished Senators 
from the South, to whom I have referred, are 
incapable of such an undertaking, yet I tell 


the best means to manufacture abolitionism 


procedure which they have adopted to-day.— 
A few such exciting scenes sufficed to send 


t Senator here. 









for the aid of Southern speeches,— 
Itis the speeches of Southern men, represen- 
ting slave States going to anextreme; breath- 
ing a fanaticism as wild and as reckless as 
that {the Senator from New Hampshire, 
which creates abolitionism in the North.— 





ever since this rule.was established, a steady The eMremes meet. It is no other than South- 
am sorry, 


ern Seiators acting in concert, and yet with- | 
to perceive that there is Jatterly a disposition | 


out design, that produces abolition, 

Mr. Culhoun—Does the gentleman pretend 
to say that myselfand Southern gentlemen 
who act with me upon this occasion are fa- 
natics? [lave we done anything more than 


defend ourrights, encroached upon at the | 


North? Au. I to understand the Senator that 
we make abolition votes by defending our 
tights? Ifso, J thank bim for the infurma- 
tion, and do not care how many such votes 
we make, 

Mr. Douglas—-Well I wil! say to the Sena- 


. . aly . ¥ * . 4 
would not invace the rights of others, [ am tor from South Carolina and every other Sen- | of this District, and other citizens of the U- 


ator from the South that far be it frou me to 
entertain the thought, that they design to cre- 
ate Abolitionists iv the North or elsewhere. 


Far be it from me to impute any such design! | 
Yet I assert that such is the only inevitable | 


effect of their conduct. 

Mr. Ca‘houn—(in bis seat).— We are only 
defending ourselves, 

Mr. Douglas—No, they are not defending 
themselves! They suffer themselves to be | 


m if they had gone into a caucus with the | 
"Senator from New Hampshire, and afier a 
yi night's study and deliberation, had devised 


ae abolition votes in the North, they would — 
ve fallen upon precisely the same kind of | 


i [ mean no disrespect to | 
im personally, but I say with his sentiments, 

| with his principles, he could never have rep- 

| res d a free State of this Union on this | 

flaming topic of Slavery; and that when abo- , floor, but 


Mr. Jouglas—Ali that I intended to say 
was, the eflect of this excitement—of all these 
harsh expressions—will be the creation of 
| Abolitionists at the North. 
| Mr. Foote—The wore the better! 

Mr. Douglas—The gentleman may think 
so; but some of us at the North do net con- 
cur with him in that epinion. Of course the 
| Senator from New Hampshire will agree 
' with me, because he can fan the flame ot ex- 
citement, so as to advance his political pros- 
pects. And I can also wel! understand how 








| ed as if their hearts would break. The wo- 
| men wring their hands and wail out in the 
| bitter anguish of their souls, and noble look- 
| ing men would stand and gaze at the objects 
| of their affeetion—a beloved wife or children 
|—while the tears flowed in streams dowm 
| theireheeks. A beautiful looking eolored 
| boy, apparently fifteen or sixteen years old, 
| came to see his mother, a smart, hight-eolor- 
ed mujatto woman, and bid her adieu. As 
| he clamered up the side of the car, and took 
| the hand of his devoted mother, he could not 





some gentlemen at the South may quite com- | Speak, So powerful was his grief. ‘Fhe moth- 


placently regard all this excitement, if they 
ean persuade their constituents to believe that 
| the institution of Slavery rests upon their 
shoulders—that they are the men who meet 
the Goliath of the North in this great contest 
about abolition. It gives them strength at 
home, but we. of the North, who have no 
sympathy with Abolitionists, desire no such 
exctteipents, 

Mr. Caldoun—I must really object to the 
remarks of ihe Senator, We are merely de- 


} <sovanes him and said, (while her violent 
sobbing {almost prevented her ing, 

“My son, be a good boy, and sho peaene 
of your little sister, We shall meet soon in 
heaven. Farewell.” The heart-broken youth 
kissed his mother perhaps for the last time, 
and Jeft. ‘The seene was too much for my 
feelings. Stouthearts were melied, and min- 
gied their griefs in common with the poor 
objects ef distress around them. A husband 
in the meridian pf bife, as the cars were a- 





fending our rights. Suppose that we defend 
thein in strong language; have we not a right 
,to do so? Surely the Senator cannot mean | 
to impute to us the motives of low ambition. 
He cannot realize our position. For myself, 
(and I presume I may speak for those who 
act with we.) we place this question upon 
high and exalted grounds, Long as he may } 
have lived in the neighborhood of slavebel- 
ding States, he cannot have realized anything 
on the subject. L must object entirely to his 
course, and say that it is at least as offensive 
, as that of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
| [Duvis, of Mass, followed in a speech de- 
| signed to calin the excitement; not taking ve- 
| ry strong ground on either side. We should 
, be glad to give it had we room. ] 
Ordered, That the bill be printed for the 
‘use of the Senate. 
| Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, then gave no- 
| tice, that should the Senator from New Hamp- 
; shire have leave to introduce his bill, he 
| would move the fullowing resolution: 
| Resolved, That the committee to whom 
was referred the * Bill relating to riots and 
_ unlawfal assemblies in the District of Co- 
lumbia,”’ be, and they are hereby, instructed 
, to amend the said bill by inserting a section 
jin the same for the effectual protection, by 
| penal provisions or otherwise, of the citizens 


| nited States, in the undisturbed possession 
and ownership of their property in siaves in 
such District. 
On motion, the Senate adjourned. 
From the T'ruc Democrat. 
A Heart-Reading Scene. 
April 22, 1818. 


T witnessed a scene last evening, which 


excited upon this question—to discuss it with | will never be effaced from my meuwry, and 


this session that has afforded memore satis- a degree of heat, and give it an importance, | 
faction than to hear from some ofthe ablest | which makes it heard and felt throughout the | 
and most distinguished men in tis Union, , Union. It is thas that abolition derives its | 
the declaration, that while they aj opposed | vitality. My friend from Mississippi (Mr. | 
to an extension of the area of Slavery, they | Foote,) in his zeal and excitement this mor- 

are not disposed to trample upon tie compro, ning, made a remark in the egie he ex- 

mises of the Constitution. ‘This is ou strength, tended to the Senator from Ne ampshire 

It is tobe found in_ihe patriotism of those | to visit Mississippi, which is worth ten thou- 

who love the institutions of our covntry bet- | sand votes to the Senator, and I am confident | 
ter than party. I believe the great body of the Senator would not allow my friend to re- | 
the beeps are prepared to stand tpon the , tract that remark for ten thousand votes! | 
compromises of the Constitution. Tt is up- | 
on this ground that I stand content and pas- , 
sionless, and if 1 know mysetf I shall con Mr. Foote—If the effect of that remark will 
tinue to do so, Sir, no good can result from be to give to that Senator all the abolition 
this diseussion. I shall vote against the re- | votes, hei s fairly entitled to them. Had the 
ception of the bil] at this time. And why? Senator from Illinois lived where I have re- 
Because I think that the occasion which ‘ sided—had he seen insurrection exhibiting 
selected for its introduction is a very unhap- | its fiery front in the midst of the men, wo- 
py one. Itseems to grow out of the oceur- | men and children of the community—had he 
rence of an wnwarrantable trespass, recently bad reason to believe that machinery of in- 
committed upon the rights of the citizens of | surrection was at such time in readiness for 
this District, without being directed to the purposes of the most deadly character, invol- 
prevention of such aggression in future, but | ving life, and that dearer than life, to every 
on the contrary having for its object the sip- | Southern man—had he witnessed such se snes, 
pression of the manifestations of the feelings | and believed that movements like thatof this 
of indignation which such aets naturally cre- | morning were calculated to engender feelings 
ate. We, who are the only legislators for | out of which are to arise fire, blood, and des- 
the District of Columbia, are not informedof lation, the destruction finally of the South, 
their wants and wishes in regard to legisla- | he would regard himself as a traitor to the 


t. Douglas—Certainly. 





tion upon this subject. If the people of this 
District require any other laws than they al- 
ready have, for the purpose of protecting their 
property against unlawful violence, Jet them 
mdicate to us their wishes; and I shall be} 
ready to lend a willing ear to their request, 
and to aid in passing such a law as in my 
judgment may be necessary for their protec- 
tion. If on the other hand, the citizens of 
this District, should require other and more 





best sentiments of the human heart, if he did 
not speak ont the language of manly de- 
nunciation, I can use no other language. 1 
cannot but repeat my conviction that any man 
who dares to utter such sentiments as_ those 
of the Senator from New Hampshire: and at- 
tempts to act them out anywhere in the sun- 
ny South, will meet death upon the scaffold, 
and deserves it! ; 

Mr. Douglas—I must again congratulate 


penal laws for the purpose of protecting their | the Senator from New Hampshire on the ac- 
slave property, I shall be as ready to vote for | cession of five thousand votes! Sir, [do not 


Heaven forbid that I should ever witness 
another of a like character, I had heard 
and read #bout the enormities of the slave 
traffic, but till now t have known nothing of 
its affecting realities, | had heard and read 
about piracivs, robberies, and deeds of dark- 
ness, when men seemed to be turned iato ia- 
earnate fiends, and preyed spon their species | 
with as little compunctionas ravenous beasts | 
prey upon their kind. f now know some- | 
thing of its reality, and that hamanity ecaa | 





Mr. Fuote—Will you allow me? | so far degrade itself as to perform deeds from | 
| which the spirits of darkness would shrink. 


_ As Twas passing the railroad depot about sun- | 
set, F saw quite a large number of colored peo- | 
ple collected around one of the cars, and from. 
strong manifestations of grief among some 
of them, | was indnerd todraw near and as- 
certain the cause of it. I found in the ear | 
towards which they were so eagerly gazing, | 
fifty colored people, some of whom were | 
nearly as White as myself. About half of | 
the nomber were females,a few of whom 

had buta slight tinge of African blood in | 

| their veins, and they were finely formed and | 

, beautiful. ‘The ten and boys were ironed 
together, many were weeping, and the others 

| looked sad and dejected. At the doors of 
the ear stood two beings in Auman form, 

| who, if their countenances were an index of 
their hearts, they must have been the very 
impersonation of hardened villany itself. To 

(the middle of the car stood the notorious 

| slave dealer, Slatter, of Balfimore, who 1 | 

| leara is a member of the Methodist church, 
| in good and regular standing, and who had 

| purchased the larger portion of these men, 
women and children, to take to Georgia.— 
They were of the number who attempted to 
gain their liberty in the schooner Pearl.— 
While looking at this old gray-headed sin- 
ner—this dealer in the bodies and souls’ of 


a bill for that purpose. But I shall never | 
vote for the one nor the other, when F find | 





of the State of Maryland. 1{ have that stat- 
ute book befure me and will hand it to the 
Senator. 

Mr. Johnson, ef Maryland.—Allow me to 
see it. . 

Mr. Foote—How are we to understand 
the Senator! He will notacknowledge that 
his object is to encourage such conduct, and 
he shuns the responsibility, When we 
charge upon him that he himself has breath- 
ed in the course of his morn- 
spirit which has characterized 
this act, he says most mildly and quietly,—- 
*By no means—I have only attempted to in- 
troduce a bill corresponding substantially 
with the law on the statute books of most of 
the States of this Confederacy.’ And the 
Senator supposes that all of us are perfectly 
demented, or do not know the nature of the 
case, the circumstances, or the motives 
whieh have actuated the Senator. Will he 
undertake to assert, that he would ever have 
thought of such a bill if these slaves had not 
been abducted from the District, in opposi- 
tion to the consent of their oweert, CY the 
parties ged in this marauding expedi- 
tion? He cannot deny it; and, therefore, 1 
ain anthorized to. come to the conclusion, that 
he introduced the bill for the purpose of co- 
vering and protecting the act, and encoura- 
ging similar acts in the future. What is the 

of the billt (The honorable 

Senator read the bill.) Who doubts 
now that the object of the Senator from New 
‘was to secure the captains of ves- 

sels and others in any attempts by 
/violenee to cap and steal the slaves of 
this Distriet? No man can doubt it. Then, 





as the proposed bil! ] 


them p d forward by gentlemen of ex- 
treme opini gent! from remote por- 
tions of the Union, having few feeli in 
common with the citizens of the District.— 





look to the silent operation of the law for the 
rotection of all our rights. In the State 
rom which I came there is no excitement in 
regard to these subjects. If I know anything 
the character of that Joyal, steady, fixed, 
ana moderate State, there is no State in the 
Unieo which will hold to her iples and 
her with Pa f State. 
But we to the silent operation of the 
law, we koow nothing of wre or of 


w; we know excess 
this description. Althou, have lived to 
be an old man, most of time in North 


Carolina, I pave never seen anything in that 
State approximating even to a spirit of popu- 
Jar tumult, 

Mr. Fvole—Will the Hon. Senator allow 
me to ask him whether, in the case of a con- 
spiracy to excite jsurrection among 
slaves, it would not in his opinion justify 
mob proceedings? ° ‘ 

Mr. Mangum— Ol! my dear Sir, in former 
years we had a compendious mode of dispo- 
sing of such cases. We have now a mode 

ually certain, though not so compendious. 
Upon a matier of that nature we take a strong 

round. But Iam not driven bastily into 
fe islation that is purposed by gentlemen 
who entertain extreme opinions on either 


side. 
+ * -* . * * 


” 
Mr. Douglas—I have listened to this de- 
bate with a good deal of —— But while 





| (lemen on thie side of the chamber, 





Sir, upon these subjects I am accustomed to | Southern States. The Senator has, Lam a-| would look upon so many cattle in the Cleve® 


y the | 


blame the Senator from Mississippi for being men—the Chaplain of the Senate entered 
indignant at any man, from any portion of (a Methodist,) and shook his brother Slatter 
this Union, who would produce an incendia- | heartily by the hand, and conversed with 
ry excitement, who would kindle the flame | him in a very light and cheerful manner, 
of civil war, who would incite a negro insur- | and seemed to view the heart-rending scene 
rection hazarding the life of any man in the | before him, with as little concern as we 


ware reason to feel deeply on this subject. | land market. | know not whether he came 
Bot I am not altogether unacquainted with with a view to sanctify the act, and pronounce 
| the peculiar circumstances of the section of the parting blessing, but this I do know, that 


bout to start, eame urging his way through 
the crowd, and elambered up the side of the 
ear, and begged to see his wife. He said 
she had free papers, and was “torn away from 
him and shut up in jail.” As she reached 
forward her hand through the window to take 
his, the black-hearted villain, Slatter, ordered 
him down, but be did not obey. Both be- 
sought him to let them converse a moment. 
But no.. A monster more hardened, sa- 
vage, and hideous than the blackest spirit of 
the pit, eame round and knocked him off from 
the car, and ordered him away. The by- 
standers could hardly restrain themselves 
from laying violent hands upon the incarnate: 
fiend. Oh! if T could have been clothed 
with suflicient power then, | would have dis- 
posed of these ruiiians as Sampson did of the 
Philistines. 

Such is but a faint deseription of the scene 
which took place last night within a few 
yarns of the Capitol, and members of church- 
es principal actors in it. A member of a 
church at such business! With fifty men, 
women and children, he starts for Georgia, 
and puts up the first night at Baltimore.— 
‘The slaves. many of whom are devoted Chris- 
tians, are taken to the jail, and no doubt in 
the night watches raise their manacled hands: 
to heaven in sincere, heart-felt devotion ‘for 
God's protection; while their inhuman ow- 
ner calls his family around the altar, and 
thanks tre same just, holy, and benevolent 
Being for life, /iberty and prosperity, and asks 
for a continuance of blessings, and a hap) 
exit at the close of [his villainous] life. lie 
arises in the morning, and before starting for 
the South with"his human chattels, lifts his 
hyprocritical eyesagain to the mercy seat for 
blessings upon him and his family while se- 
parated; and now 

“Behold the hoary sinner goes 

Laden with crimes and endless woes,” 
to the cotton plantations of the South, where- 
he barters away these poor victims, returns to 
his family highly elated at his success, lays 
out the larger portion of his gains in other 
human stock, and the balance he no doubt 
devotes to missionary purposes—perhaps to 
the spread of the gospel among the heathen. 
What a faree upon Christianity and republi- 
canism! It is too abominable to 
plate; and if we are doomed to suffer the 





curse for a long term of years, the sooner we 
separate the better. 
Yours, K. L. 8S. 





Frienps Epirors : 


I recently attended a quarterly meeting of 
the M. E. Church at Granger, to listen to 


| the instructions of the Presiding Elder—the 
| goud Elder Lambert—who was to be present 


on the occasion, After the opening prayer, 
in the course of which he remembered the 
areal men of our nation, and prayed for the 
return of peace, and the institutions of our 
country * all of them’? which have for their 
object the amelioration of the condition of its 
inhabitants, but very mechanically forgot to 
mention the condition of the down-trodden 
and opy 1. He pr led to yive outas 
his text the last verse of the 16th Psalm— 
“ Thou wilt show me the path of life,” &c. 
He remarked, very correctly too, that the bi- 
ble directed to the path of life. This was 
evident from the history of nations as well as 
of individuals, Following out the precepts 
of the bible proved the salvation of nations; 
but the opposite course always resulted in 
their downfall. And as thesheart of the true 
christian is charitable and philanthropic, so 
is the heart of the metion which is governed 
by the precepts of the bible, idbera®, free and 
philanthropic, as will appear in all its politi- 
eal, civil and religious institutions. Oppres- 
sion could not exist, whether under a King, 
Emperor or Pope, where the bible was cir- 








the country to which he hasalluded. [have , he justifies slavery, and denounces anti-slave- 
lived a good portion of my life upon the im- | ry efforts as bitterly as do the most harden- 
mediate borders of a slave State. I have seen | ed slave-holder. He will stand up in the 
the tion of such excitements as these of House morning after morning, Sabbath after 
which he speaks, upon both sides of the line. Sabbath, and ask the blessing of heaven upon 
lean well ap the feelings | the army, navy, and the work of bloodshed 
with which gentlemen in the South must re- | in Mexico, but never a word does he utter a- 
gard any agitating movement to get up insur- | gainst oppression, of the abominations going 
rections among their negro servants. on under his own eye daily. He is a parti- 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi—1 do not wish | zen of the strongest character, bound to the 
to be considered as participating in the feel- | institution of slavery, to the prosecution of 
ing to which the Senator alludes, I haveno | the war, and to——. A Presbyterian minis- 
fear of insurrection, no more than I have of ter here, who owned one of the tugitives, 
my cattle. I do not dread such incendiaries. | was the first to strike a bargain with Slatter, 
Our slaves are happy and contented. ‘They | and barter God’s image away, and many of 
sustain the happiest relation that labor can | these poor victims thus manacled, and des- 
sustain to capital. Itis a paternal instita-|tined for the Southern market, are members 
tion. They are rendered miserable only by | of the African Methodist church of this city. 
the unwarrantable interference of those who! 1 did not hear whether they were permitted 
know nothing about that with which they | to get letters of dismission from their chureh 
meddle. T rest this case in no fear of insur- | and of “recommendation toany chureh where 
rection; and I wish it to be distinctly wnder- God in his Providence might cast their Jot.” 
l stood, that we are able to take care of our-! Probably a certificate from Slatter to the ef- 
‘selves and to pnnish all incendiaries. It | fect that they are Christians, will be read on 
| was the insult offered the institutions which | the day of sale, to evhance the price. It 
| we have inherited that provoked my indigna: | may be that brother Slicer (the aforesaid min- 
! tion, ister,) furnished his good brother Slatter with 
! Mr. Footé,—Will the honorable Senator | testimonials of their religions character, to 
| allow me to make a remark? render the sale more prefitabl derstand 
Mr. Pouglas—With a great deal of plea-| that he is aceustomed to preach to the color- 
re. ed @ at times, and especially enjoins 
Mr. Fiote—If it be understood that I ex- | upon them an obedience to their masters.— 
pressed any fear of insurrection which nright | What hypocrisy and mockery! 
w ont of this movement it is a mistake.— | Some of the colored peopie outside, as well 
said that such an audacions movement as | as those in the car, were weepitig most bit- 
this could hye ese? | submitted to - terly. I learned that many families were se- 
t ts to d; and | parated. 
in that I think, all who have spoken on this | their husbands, and husbands of their wives, 
side of the Chamber concur. brothers and sisters separating from each oth- 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi—!I did not in-| et, and perhaps forever, and the tenderest 
tend to imply that my eollesgue had taken | cords of homanity snapped asander hy these 
any such eourse as that whieh I disclaimed. \ in homan flesh. It ceem. 
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merciless brokers 


culated and read by the people. The Pil- 
grim Fathers read the bible, and they would 
be free. "They braved the dangers of the wide 
Auantic and exposed their lives to the wild 
and savage tribes of an interminable wilder- 
ness; but they would not submit to the yoke 
of bondage. It was from this germ of free- 
dom, this love of religion and of liberty that 
has sprung up this great and free Republic. 
| He rejoiced in the freedom and the excellence 
of our national institutions—that the bible has 
had a wide and free circulation amongst its 
inhabitants—for the happy inflaence it had 
on the “ Father of our Country” and the foun- 
ders of our government; but had cause to re- 
gret that **in these days of Yankee notions,” 
in many of the Northern States the bible was 
being banished from the common schools and 
something of a more fictitious nature recom- 
mended in its stead. The bad influence of 
this change was already péreeptible in the 
wavering and unstable character of Northern 
men and Northern christians. “ In Pennsyl- 
vania, in Kentucky, Virginia,” and other 
Sonthern States, where the bible was still 
continued in the common schools (of course 
more freely circulated and read,) there was 
a different state of things. There was less 


Wives were there to take leave of | wavering and non-decision and more integrity 


of character. The bible was a blessed book; 
give him the bible; pluck the sun from its 
| orbit, and put out all the host of twinkling 
orbs that illaminate the heavens; but with 








See 








some hickory barks and a loco foco match 
give him the bible. Give ita free circula- 
tion, Let it be found in every dwelling in 
the land, from the palace to the meanest 
hut. 

It was a pity Abby Kelly did not read her 
bible more. If she studied the bible one half 
as much as she did her hellish and damning 
principles, she might use her talents so as to 
benefit the world. What says history of In- 
fidel France? She openly cried, ‘Crush the 
wretch!’ *Down with the bible!’ * Down 
with the Chureh !’ * Down with the govern- 
ment!’ ‘Let reason triumph!’ * We are phi- 
losuphers!? * Great—big—us. We know how 
to make a free and a heppy people? But 
how did they succeed? ‘Their course was 

‘marked with infamy, with crime and blood- 
shed, and ended with a sycophant yreiding to 
the very power they attempted to destroy.— 
Modern-infidels (Abby Kelly and her tullow- 
ers) had learned from the experience of I’rance. 
It was their art and cunning that led them to 
cover up the grand object of their labors, with 
some great moral questidn, He was glad the 
devil was shorn of one half of his power; and 
rejoiced in the expectation that he would soon 
be divested of what HMnained. 

These modern infidels were a great clog 
in the path to life. But there were many 
others, among which are intemperance, the 
flummery, as well as the immodesty of dress, 
&e., &c. But there was none of these han- 
dled with so much severity as the modern in- 
fidels. ‘ 

But you are doubtless ready to inquire, ii 
the good Elder did*not reckon Slavery, dmer- 
ican Slavery, amongst the clogs in the path 
to life? Ihave to answer, No! 1 should 
not have known by his discourse, that slave- 
ry existed among ‘all’ the institutions of this 
great and free Republic. Now, Friends Eu- 
itors, lam no infidel. I have no sympathy 
with infidelity, except it be that kind which 
is covered up with some greal, moral, ques- 
tion: yet the good elder, no doubt, will set 
me down for one of them. 


There were many things in his discourse 1 
approve, and many more I condemn. I think 
it savored full as much of sarcasm as of gos- 
pel, and was better calculated to give tone 
and strength to * modern infidelity’? than ‘to 
convert sinners to Christ. Yet some of the 
flock appeared to feast as if they were being 
Jed forth into green pastures and beside still 


waters. P 
Yours for the Right, 
Cc. H. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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‘| love agitation when there is cayse for 
it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being hurned 
in their beds..’—Ldmund Burke. 


0 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


The Debate in the Senate, 


Which wo. give in this week's paper, though 
Jong, will well repay an attentive perusal.— 
The re-capture of the seventy-six fugitives, 
out of which it indirectly grew, will unques- 
tionably do much to hasten on the day when 
the great and final battle between Slavery and 
Freedom shall be fought in this land. ‘The 
leaders of the South have long seen the cri- 
sis—which to them comes clothed in terror 
—slowly but steadily approaching. They 
have fought against it with an earnestness 
and devotion worthy of a better cause, but 
their efforts to retard its advances have been 
in vain. Their day of power has gone by, 
and they have been made to feel their own 
impotency. As the chains of party and of 
sect become weaker and weaker, man becomes 
more noble, more free himself, and more rea- 
dy to make others free. It is true, the great 
majority are yet too much governed by con- 
siderations of expedicncy—by policy rather 
than principle; but amid the mass of crum- 
bling rubbish by which they are surrounded, 
can be seen the struggling of the spirit after 
better things. 

But we had a word to say about the de. 
bate—about the developement of character 
and position it presents of some who engaged 
in it. John P. Hale, who introduced the 
bill, which ander the cirenmstances the South 
regarded as so offensive, declates that he has 
not, and does not intend to advise or aid in 
any encroachment upon the Constitution in 
any of ite provisions or compromises. If we 
do not misapprehend his views of the charac- 
ter of the United States Constitution, he re- 
gards it as a pro-slavery document, as one in 
which compromises are made to the spirit of 
slavery. But so great is his veneration for 
that piece of musty parchment, that he places 
it above man—regards it as more worthy of 
fealty than principle. If no action for the re- 
demption of the slave can be had under the 
Constitution, he must ever live and die a 
slave if such doctrines prevail. A man who 
goes to Cong is ily shorn of 
much of his moral power—he feels the fvt- 
ters upon his own limbs, the Constitution he 
has sworn to supportis continually reminding 
him of the allegiance to which he is pledged. 
The blustering Mississipian, instead of being 
t ld by a man who professed to love the slaves, 
that he wonld advise no onconstitutional ac- 














had thundered in his ears the sentiments of The Sons of Temperance, 
the Di “C or no Con- | fJad a celebration in this place last. week.— 
stitution, Law or no Law, the slaves must! J; consisted of a dinner and a parade, a ban- 
be free—must enjoy their God-given rights.” ner and a bible presentation, music and an 
The Senator further declares he has no de- | oration, and such other eteeteras as were ne- 
sire to wage any other war against slavery  cessary to complete their arrangements. 
than that which convinces the understanding, We have heard a great deal in our time, 
subdues the affections, and moves the sympa- | especially from the clergy and demi-elergy 
thies of those who now sustain it. Add to) ahout the impropriety and indelicacy of # wo- 
this the withdrawal of ecclesiastical and po- _man speaking in public, even to plead the 
litical support from the system, and it em- cause of her sisters in bondage. Holy hands 
braces all the measures of the Disunionists. ave been raised with pious horror, and the 
But how can the members of a party whieh | authority of Paul invoked against the prae- 
looks to legal enactments as ¢he remedy for tice. Women who have devoted their lites 
slavery, which contemplates the exercise of | to the cause of the slave, have been sneering: 
so'much compulsion as is necessary to en- |y told that the chimney corner was their ap- 
force the anti-slavery mandates of * the pow- pointed sphere, and darning stockings their 
ers that be,” Is it proper employment. We suppose, however, 
not throwing away their staff of accomplish- | thay Pan's dispensation may now be con- 





endorse such sentiments ? 


by their leading editor in New England when 


the use which he and his party made of the 
ballot-box led directly to the cartridge-box ? 
Do ballots and bullets, and legislative enact- 
ments convince the understanding? do they 
subdue theaffections t do they move the sym- 
pathies? This is the mission of mora/, not 


ment, and repudiating the doctrines taught | 


he informed the Whigs and Democrats that! 


sidered at an end in Salem, for we don’t be- 
lieve a single rebuke from the quarter refer- 
| red to, has been uttered against the presenta- 

tion speech made by a woman, who, upon 
| Sheep Hill, gave a banner to the Sons of 
| ‘Temperance, even when she knew that the 
recipient of the banner and the respondent to 
| her speech would be JZenry W. Ambler! 


Although we have our own opinion in re- 


political power—of truth uttered in its si:n- gard to the propriety of such an organization 
plicity. | as the Sons of Temperance, we have no right, 

The American people have been taught to: yor do we intend here to discuss the ques- 
regard the Senate as a dignified and somewhat | tion, except so far as we may advocate or op- 
aristocratic body, whose membeys were ele- | pose it upon anti-slavery grounds. We know 
vated above the excitements incident to com- | ghat many Temperance men feel a strong ob- 
mon men. or if they possessed them were un- | jection to all exclusive and secret societies, 
der solemn obligations not to disgrace their Sach would perhaps be ready to admit that 
station by manifesting them on the floor of | the order of the Nons was organized with the 
the Senate Chamber. ‘There, the bitterness | best of motives; but having seen the great a- 
of pro-slavery hatred must wear a veil, the | huse of power on the part of Masons and Odd. 
courtesies of debate, the outward seeming of Fellows, they dread giving their countenance 
politeness must be observed, whatever may } tg any society based upon similar principles; 
be the feelings Which dwell in the hearts of | this is a question for a Temperance, and not 
those who occupy it. But all this has been | for an Anti-Slavery paper. Some may think 
entirely forgotten by at least two of its mem- | j, necessary for the good of the cause, to have 
bers. Calhoun and Foote have displayed all | ceerets which may not be revealed to their 
the ridiculous arrogance and murderous spirit | mothers, their sisters, or their wives; while 
which slavery engenders. The former can | others object to the order upon this ground, 
denounce his brother Senator—John P. Hale nq contend that nothing should pass in the 
—as a madman, because he holds that the | pya}) of the Sons which the members are 
rights and interests of man are the same the ! prohibited from speaking of in the bosom of 
world over; and can refuse to stoop from his | ¢},ejr families; that question is also to be set- 
lofty position to discuss the right of the op- | ged by Temperance men as such, and not in 


pressor to grind the face of the poor; and the | gy anti-slavery meeting or newspaper. Some 


latter can very coolly tell him that if he will 
comeé to Mississippi he shall be hung with- 
out judge or jury. So desperate has slavery 
become, that its defenders are driven to the 
extremity of advocating mub-violence and muR- 
per upon the floor of the American Senate. 
And these mobocrats, these murderers, are 
law-givers for Ohio, and professed abolition- 
ists recognize them as fit legislators and sit 
down in political companionship with them 
to enact laws for the benefit of the American 
people. And although these hot-brained 
Southernors insist that others shall keep with- 
in the bounds of the Constitution, they have 
never hesitated themselves to violate any of 
its provisions that stood in their way, and 
have virtually dissolved the Union which 
they pretend so carefully to cherish ; and what 
is worse, the craven North submits to all the 
indignities which their Southern masters 
choose to heap upon therm. 

We were pleased with the rebuke which 
Calhoun gave to Douglas; for however 
heartless and detestable is the course pursu- 
ed by the great champion of slavery, he has 
ever been a consistent advocate of the insti- 
tution. He will brook no interference, tole- 
rate no inquiry, listen to no suggestion. ‘The 
subject must not be touched, touched neither 
gently nor roughly; and in this we believe 
he truly represents the leading minds of the 
South. As Henry Clay once declared, the 
right to discuss implies the right to delibe- 
rate, the right to deliberate the right to act; 
and that the South will have none of. 

Every developement which is being made 
in relation to the system of slavery, tends 
more and more to deepen our conviction, that 
the slaves’ hope of redemption and the liber- 
ties of the freeman depend solely upon the 
practical adoption by the North, by peacea- 
ble or forcible means—and we hope for the 
former—of **No Union with Slaveholders.” 


may affirm that there is a class of persons in 
community who cannot be reached by prin- 
ciple, bat may be taken captive by the rega- 
lia of the order, its charm of seerecy, the high 
sounding titles of its officers and other like de- 
vices. ‘This may, or may not be true; we 
shall not investigate the matter here. 

But there és one objection to the order, 
which as abolitionists we urge in an anti- 
slavery paper, and which is ef so serious a 
ebaracter that we are unable to understand 
liow any one who really loves the slave, and 
who understands this trait in its character, 
ean remain in connection with it. Zi recetves 
the slaveholder into fellowship, and rejects the 
colored man. “No admittance here for nig- 
gers,’’ is one of its regulations as clearly de- 
fined by its practice as though it were writ- 
ten over the Hall door of every Division 
of the order. It is true, this is not the 
printed law of all the State Divisions— 
there would be no need for such in the more 
southern States—but the question of admitting 
colored men has been fairly presented in sev- 
eral of the States, and uniformly decided a- 
gainst them. ‘The fact that the order is, in 
reality as well as in name, a national organi- 
zation whose members recognize each other as 
brethren, having a right to be admitted, wheth- 
er at the North or at the South, jo all the pri- 
viliges and immunities of membership ia all 
the Divisions of the Order, is, of itself, suf- 
ficient evidence that the South considers it 
sound upon the subject of slavery. Its meim- 
bers—many of them doubtless in ig 
| of its real character and practice, and verily 
| thinking they were doing God service—have 
built up an institution which welcomes the 
| proud and aristocratic man-stealer to fellow- 
| ship, but coldly turns from the oppressed and 

persecuted colored man. 
| ‘The order has taken for its motto “Love, 
| Purity, Fidelity.” But when its members 
do not even go 8o far as to say, to the colored 











Amenican Missionanies 1x Mexico.—Lieu- | nan who comes to their assembly “Stand 
tenants Hare and Dutton, of the Pa. volunteers, | :hou there, or sit here under our foot stovl,” 


together with five other Americans of less note | but spurn him from their very threshold, and 


recently attempted a burglary in the city of 
Mexico. ‘They had been robbing on account of 
the government for some time, had indeed dis- 
tinguished themselves in its service, the for- 
mer having been presented with a sword for 
his gallantry. Becoming tired of inaction, 
they cee d busi “on their own 
hook,” thinking probably that berglary on a 
small scale was better than an utter stagna- 
tion of the business. Several other army 
graduates have also set up for themselves, 
and their practices do full honor to their 
teachers, One paper states that “Many sol- 





to robbery fora living.” 4s not the editor 


aware that they took to robbery for a living 
before they deserted, aye, and to murder too ! 


murder according to the orders of their lea- 
ders? 


O- We have been asked to publish the 
following Teasonable 
REQUEST. 
Those persons who have made pledges to 
the Western Peace Society, are requested to 
send them immediately to the Treasurer, 





* oe - e, Waribara. Sincl . ; 
tion to affect their deliverance, should have j ba wis Monoax, Marlboro, Stark eo. Ohio 


diers have deserted from our army and taken | 


For what else did they enlist, but to rob and | 


| say to the colored man’s oppressor, “Sit thoa 
| here in a good place;” does not sach conduct 
manifest a spirit of Hatred, of Corruption, 
| and Infidelity? If history be true, Jesus 
| Christ was himself so dark that should Se 
make application to become a member of the 
order, his complexion would be a_ sufficient 
| reason for denying him admission—he would 
| be regarded as unworthy of the fellowship of 
the Sons. 
|. 9, “Love” most rare, which treats with 
coldness and with insult the persecuted and 
oppressed 
O,“Punity” onsurpassed, which takes 
to its fellowship those whé uphold pollution! 
O, Fiveriry” unquestionable, which de- 
nies the principles of universal brotherbood ! 


Periodical Publications. 

| We wish to call the attention of our tea- 
| ders to the advertisement of Jno. Hitchcock 
published in another column, Persons wish- 
ing to subscribe for Periodicals will, we think, 


| find it much to their advantage to apply to 


him or his agents as they will thas secure 
what they want, at publishers prices and free 
of postage; and without the risk and expense 


of sending their subscriptions a great disiance 
he mail 





Is it trad? 

A person in Illinois to whom the Bugle 
-was forwarded by request of one of his friends 
writes us that he is unwilling to take it lon- 
get from the office; and in conclusion says: , 

“The paper seems to me to be strongly 
tinetured with infidelity, and I am not in fa- 
vor of using anti-slavery principles as a hob- 
by whereby to disseminate infidel sentiments, | 
1 had su that I was a strong anti-sla- 
Me" » but if to be anti-stavery, | must be 
anti-government, anti-sabbath, anti-bible and 
anti-christian, then I am no anti-slavery man. 

BE. 8. AUSTIN. 

The insinuations contained in the forego- 
ing extract are without any foundation; and 
as the writer will probably re-assert them 
among his friends and neighbors, we chul- 
lenge him to the proof. ‘The question is not 
what may be the private opinion of one, or 
both of the editors—whether they are infidel 
to his hetrodoxy, or infidel to his orthodoxy, 
but it rests with I. S. Austin to show where- ! 
in the Bugle has advocated infidel sentiments; 
and perhaps it would be as well for him in 
the first place to define what he understands 
by infidelity, seeing that the phrase has a 
thousand and one different meanings. We 
positively assert, that to,the best of our recol- 
lection, we have never advocated anti-govern- 
ment, anti-sabbath, anti-bible or anti-chris- 
tian doctrines; and if we are mistaken, E. 
8. A. can readily correct us by pointing to 
the passages he had in his mind when he 
penned the extract we have quoted. 

It is true we have opposed the United 
States government, because it is pro-slavery. 
Is opposition to a single governmens for « 
certain, specified cause, anti-governmentism? 
Then is the writer in the same condemnation, 
aye, doubly condemned, for he is opposed to 
the government of Russia because it is des- 
potic, and to the government of Turkey be- 
cause itis Mahommedan. 

It is true we have cried out against the hy- 
pocrisy of those who pretend to regard the 
observance of the sabbath, but care not for 
the observance of the rights of man—who 
hallow days, but degrade humanr/y. Is this 
anti-sabbath doctrine? Then, if the writer 
bas a just claim to the name of abolitionist, 
he is also anti-sabbath in principle. 

1t is true we have asserted that if the Bible 
sanctions slavery, the Bible should be dis- 
carded by all who love the slave—by all 
who believe in a God of Freedom. None 
can construe this into anti-bible doctrine un- 
less they believe the Bible justifies slavery. 
Will the writer join issue with us here? 

It is true we have declares that the miser- 
able pro-slavery sects of this country have 
no claim to the name of christain; but we 
have ever insisted upon the duty of all to o- 
hey the two great commandments upon which 
hang all the law and all the prophets—love 
to God and Jove to man. If this is to be an- 
ti-christian, then must the writer regard Jesus 
as anti-christian when he insisted upon their 
observance, and condemned the popular, pha- 
risaical, hypocritical religion of his day. 

These vague charges that are often repea- 
ted and never proved, have done, and will do 
injury to the cause of the slave if they are 
untrue. If true, the public should know it; 
and we freely offer our columns ‘to EK. S. 
Austin to publish the proof upon which they 
are made. 


An American Advertisement. 

Among the curiosities of American litera- 
ture which the 19th century has produced, 
the following spectmen is among the most 
curious, though unhappily we cannot pro- 
nounce it rare. It may perhaps be used by 
the historian of future ages to illustrate the 
barbarism of this nation, to prove our profes- 
sions of Christianity and Democracy a lie, 
and stamp on our foreheads that brand of in- 
famy which such practices richly deserve. 

Only think of it! The undivided half ofa 
MAN! offered fer sale in Republican and 
Christian America, in the year of grace one 
thousand, eight hundred and forty eight. 


We thank thee, O Lord, that we are not! 


as other nations are, but are a free and chris- 
tian e, living amid the full blaze of gos- 


ott er 9 er 


Profession vs. Practice. ay pe ig 


In 1844 when Cassius M. Clay was.elee-| dank and lone! Oh,bot youare a glorious ses 
tioneering for his cousin Henry Clay, he felt | 7 servants for the chivalry! Just to see OOF 
it necessary to make the following apology | blacksmiths hammering, earpenters planeingy 

| laborers digging, merchant wiling, cooks 
to those whom he asked to vote fora slave- | omkine. Pd we eauling: tad saa 
holder this ence. | teaching, to pay men for catehing staves and 

“Yes, I will go yet further, and declare in | keeping them at work te support some 
the name of Christian Religion, and our Re- | f/cemen and ladies who were not made out of 
publican institutions, by professedly on | the common kind of clay; and s» may act, 
the principle of “the greatest good of the | and mnst not, soil their taper fingers with 
greatest numbers,” that no man, after the pres-{ any thing so vulgar as work. Deary me! 
idential election of 1844, whenso much light; but itis nice; and maybe those ladies and 
shall have been shed on the subject should | gentlemen who own this live stock, whieh 
be deemed fittorule over a republican, chris- | your agents have been catching for them, 
tian people who shall violate, by holding | will stroke your heads and say ‘bravo,my 
slaves, the only true principles upon which | good fellow; and would not that make G 
either Christianity or Republicanism ea) savey, and pay you fur your pains? We 
stend the test of philosophical scrutiny for a | cannot talk mildly, cannot reason about these 
single moment. | things. Almost every one acknowledges 

in 1848 we find him a warm advocate of ; that the — — role, and he ruled ~ 

: | country—that she contrives to esea er 
the election of another slaveholder, of one | jnst share of the‘burdens-of the Geestemies 
who suggested the importation of Cuba bld0d- ‘while she monopolizes the oflices—that she 


into hopeless, 


| children until they ean be sold 
irredeemable bondage, 


hounds into Florida, and whose strongest 
claims to the Presidential chair are based up- 
on his successful butchery of the citizens of 
a neighboring country, who fell fighting 
against the extension of slavery. 


Fuerrtve Meetine tn Boston. The late 
events at Washington were made the oecea- 
sion of a large and enthusiastic meeting at 


makes our treaties and our tariffs, and alters 
them at pleasure—that she has meanly sur- 
rendered our free territory and plunged us 
into a wasting war for the spread of slavery. 
Politicians of all parties acknowledge these 
things, and whatdo they dot Sit and whine, 
‘or fawn for favors at the feet of their mas4 
ters.— Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter. - 





Receip's. 











Boston, A committee was appointed to em- Rast — $1 a6 

loy counsel for Drayton, Cheste - | Hal. Hambleton, Caleuttay 0-1 

Ploy oaeanae for Weeynoms Chester Gad Say We. W. Walker, New Bedford, 1meal 
ers ; and if convicted, it was resolved to ear- Wm. Bailey, Salem 1,00~186 
ry their case up to the United States Supreme Joseph Griasell, New Garden, "30-156 
Court, and there test the question whether | Sarah ‘Tiehl, ba a 1,00-194 
slavery in the Distriet of Columbia exists by amen er “- Spring, 1.00-194 
authority of Congress; and if it does, wheth- | 7 5 — “ee saease 
er That body had any constitutional right to Jas. Westfall, Augueta, 1,10-140 
establish or continue it there. The South | ag West, Greenboro,* oo 

- i i | M. Simons, i 
has not seen the end cf this affair, and may MA, Geten, Feckaan, 100—87 
Yet be forced to confess that in the capture of | 15's Comwell, Cherry Valley, 1,00-104 
the Schooner Pear/, she “caught a Tartar.” | John Allen, Columbiana, 1,00-137 
: 7h quiesenmaieste Sanford Honesty, * 1,00-188 
y Asa Garwood, ” 50—151 
DIED 
4 Hl. L. Bangs, Richfield, 1,00-141 
In Boston, on the 20th ult. Exizanern |'T. E. Ellsworth, « 1,00-145 
Pease, youngest child of William Loyd and | Dr. J. Manly, Harrisville, 1,00-145, 
Helen E. Garrison. | David Witwer, Union, 2,00-197 
oa gee 3 faery oe my enamel ee 
| A. Ramsay, Allegheny Cit ’ 

f Russia. | C. Holeomb, Hartsg Biers 1.75159 
The following manifesto has been issned by | - a , oe 
the Emperor Nicholas, and foreign papers sy | J, Richardson, Bucks, (2nd co.) —_1,00—198 
it was received with greatenthusiasm: ‘They | ©. Mercer, Columbiana, 2,50-208 
do not however mention who were so enthu- | 5. J- MeConnell, E. Fairfield, 1,00-182 


siastic—whether it was the few who are in- | Kr Please take notice, that in the ae- 
terested in sustaining a despotism, or the , knowledgement of subscription money for the 
many who would be benefitted by its down- | Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
fall. ced opposite the subscribers name, but’ also 
Manifesto of the Emperor.—Aftet the bene- | the number of the paper to which he has 
fits of a long peace the West of Europe finds , paid, and which will be found in the outside 
itself at this moment suddenly given over to) oojimn of figures. 
perturbations which threaten with rnin and o- ity 
verthrow all equal powers, and the whole ——— 
Social system. Insarrection and anarchy,, WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
the amy of BA es 5 eos het a | 
German frontier and have spread themselves | : ‘ b 
in every direction with an audacity which | ashe Tenalt of tho ates male ee nee Ped 
has gained new force in proportion to the si sisvery Fair, was abundantly gratifying ; 
concessions of the governments. ‘and fully demonstrated the practicability and 


This devastating plague has at last attacked a 
our allies the ee or Austria and the | arofalncsnat the plan, Fre Oil. mae 











Kingdom of Prusia, and to-day, in its blind 
fury, menaces our Russia—that Russia which 
God has confided to our care. But Heaven 
forbid that this should be. Faithful to the 
example handed down from our ancestors, 
having invoked the aid of the Omnipotent, 
we are ready to encounter our enemies from 
whatever side they may present themselves, 
and without sparing our own person, we will 
know how indissolubly united to our holy | 
country, to defend the honor of the Russian 
name and the inviolability of our territory. 

We are convinced that every Russian, that 
every one of our faithful subjects will res- 
pond with joy to the call of his sovereign.— 
Our ancient war-cry—for our faith; our sov- 
ereign, and our country—-will once again 
lead us on the path of victory, and then with 
sentiments of humble gratitude, as now with 
feelings of holy hope, we will all ery with 
one voice, God is on our side. Understand 
| this, ye people and submit, for God is on our 
side. Given at St. Petersburg, Ith of 
March, in the year of Grace, 1818, and the 
23d of our reign. 


Mob at Washington. 


The National Era at Washington City, 
has been mobbed. Some tof it will 
be found in another column, Is not this glo- 
rioust At the very time when we are con- 

atnlating France and the rest of the Old 
World upon the establishment of the liberty 








pel ligit, and in the praetice of christian vir- 
tues. 
FOR SALE. 
J. MecBrair, Jr. vs. J. S. Chamberlin. 
Wm. Scott, f. m. c. vs. the same. 
By virtue of two writs of Fi. Fa. to me di- 


rected by the Hon. O. P. Jackson, Associ- 
ate Jndge of the city court of New Orleans, 
1 shall ex at public sale on the 29th of 


April, at 12 o’eclock, M. at the New Ex- 
change, corner of St. Louis and Chartres 
sireets—the undivided half of the negro man 
named Milan, aged about Lak ge seized to 
satisfy the judgment rend in the above 


cases. 
Terms cash. 
B. Beavaecann, Marshal. 


Meeting at Benton. 

Wm. Stedman, Truman Case, and Isaac 
Trescott, will hold an anti-slavery meeting 
at Benton, commencing on Satorday the 27th 
inst., at 2 P. M., and continuing throughout 
the next day. 

Will the friends there see that necessary 
arrangements are made, and due notice given! 


Cor. H. W. W. Miner, of Vermont, has 
announced his intention of going into Virgi- 
nia this fall to lecture against slavery. This 
decision speaks more for the Colonel's cou- 
tage, than for his sagacity and wisdom.— 
While the slaveholders are at the North, 
while the system is sustained by Northern 
churchmen and statesmen, the North is the 
best field for anti-slavery operations. We 
need not hope to abslitionize the South until 
the North is first converted. 


of the press, our redoubtable, freedom-loving, | 
brawling republicans are busy putting itdown 
at home. No doubt but this is a great coun-— 
try; and we are the and wisdom sure- 
| ly will die with us—freedom will never think | 
| of breathing after her great North American 
champions shall have passed off the stage.— | 
Look at it, you poor cowardly, craven, De- 
| mocvetie and Whig “white " You | 
| who after to yourselves the 
| right to make laws fur the Nation, have 
prostituted the ballot box, to eo vile a use as 
taxing women to raise to build and | 
| support jails at your National Capitol to lock | 
| women and children in, whose only crime is ; 
fleeing in search of liberty, of that liberty | 
about which you stand up, to braw! and boast 
and brag wad topes on Fourth of July and | 
other great oceasions! Oh, but you are a. 
| great set of patriots! Valorous heroes ye be, 
‘truly. How many millions of you are there 
| who stand up and whimper about the evils 
of slavery, and let about three handred thou- | 
sand insolent tyrants rule, and move ye like | 
| a set of puppets on a wire? If you have not | 
| truly been “driven to the wall and nailed to | 
‘the counter like base "as John Ran- | 
dolph said you shoald be; we would like tu 
| know where you are, or what you are doing. | 
| For our own individual part we cannot see 
| what use you are of, unless to do the bidding 
of your masters hike other slaves. Luok at 
your National Capitol at this moment oceu- | 
pied—we will not say disgraced, for nothing 
| could disgrace either it or you as you have 
reached the climax—bat look at your Capitol | 
| struggling to expel the only free press in it, 
and that one so mild, so calm, that no fault) 
has been found with it except want of fre—_ 
‘Jook at your jails, whieh you have built—the | 
| officere which you have f and are 
paying—engaged in catening and keeping | 
poor, friendlese, unoffending men, women and | 


y responded to by many, the avails of whose 
labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its work 
with renewed vigor. ‘The exigencies of the 
cause demand as much sacrifice and effort 
now as were needed then. ‘The victory of 
Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the 
bondman's fetters has not yet ceased—Amer- 
ican women are still chattelized and imbruted. 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended wate the South and over the North, 
still exists—the Church is not yet purified of 
its iniquity, nor the State redeemed from its 
degradation. We therefore, friends of the 
Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your love of Liberty—to your ,everence for 
the Eternal principles‘of Right; and ask you 
to bring this year another offering that may 
be used for the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 
Truth —for. the increase of Anti-Slavery 
knowledge. 

No inconsiderable portion of the donations 
at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 
mer, the Mechanic, the Merehbant and the 
Manufacturer—will they not be as generous 
now as then, and each give ungradgingly and 


| liberally that which he has to bestow? Ar- 
‘ticles that cannot readily be transported to the 
| Fair, may, with a litte effort, be converted 


into money, or exchanged for goods that can 
be carried. Those who wish to aid in this 
work, need not be at a loss how to labor.— 
Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
operation, may we not confidently hope they 
will speedily be organized, that their varied 
gifts of beautiful and fancy articles may not 
args eps 1 ob, f the proposed Fair i 
“he special object of ¢ ris 
to aid de Waaes hea Minter Society; and 
all funds there received will be placed in its 
‘Treasury—no goods are solicited, and none 
will be sold for the benefit of any other ob- 
ject. Those w willing to assist this 
Society in its various eo for 
promoting Anti-Slavery agitation, for hasten- 
ing the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
nestly invited to joinus. We labor not for 
the advancement of any political party—for 
the furtherance of any measures that invoke 
the aid of brute force. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would tear down the 
strong holds of oppression—it is by establish- 
ing righteous principles we would secure for 
all an inheritance of Freedom. If who 
profess to be tho friends of the Slave, are 
really with us in this contest between Trath 
and Error—between weer and Liberty— 
we shalt ex our cordial co-operation. 
The Paireill held at the time and place 
of the next Annual Meeting. 
J. Exizaseru Jones, Salem, 
Bersey M. Cowxes, Austinburgh, 
Sanerra Brown, New Lyme, 
Exviza Houses, Columbiana, 
Maaia L, Gippines, 
Lyow Insn, New Lisbon, 
Jaxe D, MoNesry, Greene, 
Resecea S, Taowas, Marlboro, 
Mania Wurrmone, Andover, — 
Mary Doxatpsor, Cincinnati, 
Kuizaseta Stepman, 
Hasnan O. Tuomas, Ma 
Crantssa G. Ops, Unionville, 
Axw Warxer, Leesville, 
Saran B. Deopate, Green Plain, 
Puepe Anw Canaott, Ravenna, 
Haaeier N. Torasy, Parkman, 
Excex Crank, Wadsworth, 


* 
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POETKY. 


The Grand-Mother. 
— 
| 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


} 





Yes, she is old and very feeble now, 
There is a sh.dow in her faded eyes, 
The hairs are white upon her shrivel’ brow, 
And heauty’s shroud o'er all ber features | 
lies. 


She has not strength to walk, but all day | 
* long i 
Sits wearily and meekly iu her chair, 

While round her moves the young and active | 

throng, | 


Impeli’d by hope, by love, by want, or | 
care. H 
‘ 
They heed her note—ner deem that she can | 
fee! 

An interest in their torl, their joy, or care ; 
They cannot see the heart that loveth sull, | 
And yearneth for them with a constant | 


preyer 


Hut when the youngest of the household 
band } 
Creeps lovingly to dear grand-mainma‘s 
feet, } 
on to the bright brow moves the wither'd 

n and, 
And gentle loving words the young one 


qreet. 


she sitteth with her head reclin'd, 
fuil eyelids closed as if tn sleep, 
e the thoughts that move her 


Net Wen 





rhe eat hearted of ye all would weep. 


Memoirs of youth and besuty. hope and lovwd, } 
Of high ambition, and of preud success; 
Of honora—such as few on earth may | 

prove— si 
And wealth with all its treacherous blss- ; 
sedness. \ 


Of loved ones, bright with hope, and joy, and | 


youth, | 
‘ Who cluster’d roand her in life’s blessed , 
Spring, | 
Whose hearts replied to hers with earnest | 
truth, 
Whose friendship seem‘d a pure, immortal 
thing. | 


And she is young and beautiful again, } 
Belpy'd and loving, honor’d and caress’d ; 
Then coine the shades of sorrow, care and | 


pain, 
And white shrouds fold again the marble 
breast. ‘ ; 
| 
She Starteth from her reverie with a groan— 
All gone—they are all gone—she murmurs | 
low— 

Ah, none can tell how desolate and lone 

The heart of that old woman feeleth now. 


Bat see, she lifteth her dim eyes to heaven, 
And prays—for what'—for patience to en- 


dure 
A little longer—till the veil is riven 
Which shots her from the world where all 
is pure. 


A little longer! Oh, if ye can feel, 
Bear with her—cherish her—that little 
space— 
Dé all she asketh with a cheerful zeal, 
Fulfil the wish she faileth to express. 


And listen reverently onto her words, | 
For they are full of wisdom, garner'd up | 
Along life's paths, which she hath well ex- 
plor'd, | 
Proving all froits ard tasting every cup. | 





Aad when she telleth yoo of days of yore, 
Todilge her, and with pleas’d attention 
how, 
Por Thpe's sweet voice ig heard by her no 
more be 
And all Aer treasures are with Memory 
now. 


Memory, which Keepeth fresh within her 
breast 

All buds and roses of the loves of youth-- 

She loves to count them o'er, and then is 
bleat 

"In dwelling on their excellence and truth. 





Bear with her—love her yet a few days | 
more=- 
She hath loved much, and suffered—-now 
with Faith 
She sitteth meekly on life’s twilight shore, 
And listeneth for the welcome voice of 
Death. 


An Hours he Oid Piay-Gronad. 


T sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream; 

Where we were sehoul-boys in old times, 
When manhood was a dream; 

The brook is choked with falling leaves, 
The pond is dried away, 

_ Lacarce believe that you would know 
dear old place to-day ! 


The school-house is no more, John, 
eneath our loeust trees, 

The wild rose by the window side, 
No more waves in the breeze; 

The scattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been plooghed ap by stranger hands, 
Stee you and [ were gone. 


The chestnut tree is dead, John, 
And what is sadder now, 

The broken gripe-vine of our sWing 

angs on the withered bough ; 

Tread our names upon the bark, 
Awd found the pebbles rare, 

Litd ap beneath the hollow eide, 
As we had piled them there. 


Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
| looked for the old spring 

That bubbled down the alder path, 
‘Three paces from the swing; 

The rushes grow the brtok, 

‘The pool is and bare, 

And not a foot, this many a day, 
It seems, bas trodden there. 


I took the old blind road, John, 
‘That wandered up the hill ; 

‘Tis darker than it used to be, 
And seems so lone and still; 

Tho bitds sing’ 4s: upon the tergha, 





Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
But not a voice of human kind, 
Where all our voices rong. 


I sat ine on the fence, John, 
That lies as in old times, 

The same half pannel in the path, 
We used so oft toclimb, 

And thought how o’er the bars of life 
Our vlaymates had passed on, 

And left me counting on the spot, 
The faces that are gone. 








“MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Saturdey Evening Post. 
The Lievenih Commandment. 





BY T. & ARTHUR. 





‘Is there a good fire in the little spare 
room, Jane?’ said Mr. Wade, a plain country 
farmer, coming into the kitchen where his 

ood wife was busy in preparing for supper. 

* Oh, yes, I’ve tnade the room as comforta- 
ble as can be,’ replied Mrs. Wade; *but I 
wish you would take up a good armful of 
wood now, 60 that we won't have to disturb 
Mr. N . by going into the room afier 
he gets here.” 

If he should come this evening,’ remark- 
ed the husband. * Bat it is getting late, and 
I'm afraid he won't be here betore the morn- 
ing.” : 





*Oh, I guess he will bé along soon, I 
have feltall day as if he were coming. I 
want to see him very much.” 

* They say he is a good man,and preaches 
most powerfully. Mr. Jones heard him in 
New York, at the last Conterence, and he tells 
me he never heard such a sermon as he gave 
them. Iteut right and left, and bis words 
went home to every heart like arrows of con- 


| vietion.’ 


*L hope he will be here this evening,’ .re- 
marked the wife, as she put some cakes in 
the oven. 

* And so do I,’ remarked Mr. Wade, as he 
turned away, aud went out to the wood pile 
for an armtul of wood fur the expected min- 
ister’s room. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and nearly sun- 
down, Mr. N . who was expected to 





| arrive, and for whose comfort every prepara- 


tion in their power to make, had been com- 
pleted by the family at whose house he was 
to stay, was the new Presiding Elder of 
B District, in the New Jersey Confer- 
ence. Quarterly meeting was to be held on 
the next day, which was Sunday, when Mr. 
N was to preach, and administer the 
ordinances of the church. Being bis first 
visit to that part of the District, the preacher 
was known to but few if any of the members, 
and they all looked forward to his arrival with 
interest, and were prepared to welcome him 
with respect and affection. 

‘The house of Mr. Wade was known as the 
‘minister's home.’ For years, in their move- 
ments through the circuit, the preachors, as 
they came round to this in the field of their 
appointed labor, were welcomed by Brother 
and Sister Wade, and the little spare cham- 
ber made comfortable for their reception. It 
was felt by those honest-hearted people, more 
a privilege than a duty thus to share their 
temporary blessings with the men of God 
who ministered tothem inholy things. ‘They 
had their weaknesses, as we all have. One 
of these weaknesses consisted in a firm belief 
that they were deeply imbued with Spree 
religion, and regarded things spiritual above 
all worldly considerations. They were kind, 
good people certainly, but not as deeply read 
in the Jore of their own hearts, not as familiar 
with the secret springs of their own actions, 
as all of ua should desire to be. But, this 
was hardly to be wondered at, seeing that 
their position in the chureh was rather ele- 








| vated as compared with those around them, 


and they were the subjects of little distin- 
guishing marks, flattering to the natural man. 

While Mr. Wade was splitting a log atthe 
wood-pile, his thoughts on the new Presiding 
Elder, and his feelings warin with the anti- 
cipated pleasure of meeting and entertaining 
him, a man of common appearance approach- 
ed along the road, and when he came to 
where the farmer was, stood still and looked 
at him until be had finished cutting the log, 
and was preparing to lift the cleft pieces in 


| his arma, 


*Rather a cold day, this,’ said the man. 

* Yes, rather,’ returned Mr. Wade, a little 
indifferently, and in a voice meant to repulse 
the stranger, whose appearance did not im- 
press him very favorably. 

* How far is it to D———? inquired the 
man, 

*Three miles,’ replied Mr. Wade, who, 
having filled his arms with wood, was begin- 
ning to move off towards the house. 

* So far?’ said the man, in a tone that was 
slightly marked with hesitation. * I thought 
it was but a littl waydrom this.’ Then, 
with an air of hesitation, and sprains ina 
respectiul voice, he added; ‘1 would feel 
obliged if you would let me go in and warm 
myself. I have walked for two miles in the 
cold, and as D——— is still three miles 
off, I shall be chilled through before I get 
there.’ 

So modest and natural a request as this, 
Mr. Wade could not refuse, and yet, in the 
way he said—* Oh, certainly,’ there was a 
manner that betrayed his wish that the man 
had passed on and preferred his request some 
where else. Whether this was noticed or 


not, is of no uence; the woyfarer, on 
this assent tohis request, followed Mr. Wade 
into the house. 


* Jane,’ said the farmer, as he entered with 
the stranger, and his voice was not as cordial 
as it might have been; ‘let this man warm 
himself by the kitchen fire. He has to go all 
the way to D———— this evening, and says 
he is cold.’ 

There is a kind of magnetic intelligence in 
the tones of the voice. Mrs. Wade, under- 
stood, tly, by the way in which. this 
wae »that her husband did not feel much 
sympathy for the stranger, and only yielded 
the favor asked because he could not well re- 
fuse to grantit. Her own observation did 
not correct the impression ber husband’s man- 
ner had —_—. ‘The man's dress, though 
neither dirty noz ragged, was not calculated 
to impress any one very favorably. His hat 
was much worn, and the old coat in 
which he was buttoned up to chin, bad 
seen so much service that it was literally 
threadbare from collar to skirt, and showed 
numerous patches, darns, and other evidences 
of needle work, applied since ite origi- 
nal manufacture. His cow-hide boots, tho’ 
whole, had a cearse look; and his long dark 





| benrd gave his face,a not very prepnsses- 


ung one at best, ano very attractive sepect. 


= eee tooae 


a little ungraciously, for she felt the presence 

of the man, just at that, particular juncture, 

as an intrusion; and she pointed to an old 

chair that stood near the fire place, in front | 
of which was a large Dutch oven containing 

some of her best cream short cakes, prepared 

especially for Mr. N————, the new Presid- 

ing Elder, now momentarily expected, 

‘Thank you, ma‘am,’ returned the stran- 
ger, as hie took the chair, and drew up close 
to the blazing hearth, and removing his thick 
woollen gloves, spread his hands to receive 
the genial warmth. 

Nothing more was said by either the stran- 
ger or Mr. Wade, for the space of three or 
four minutes. During this time, the good 
housewife passed tn and out, once or twice, 
busy as she could be in looking after supper 
affairs. The lid of the ample Duteh oven 
had been raised once or twice, and both the 
eyes and nose of the traveller greeted with a 
pleasant token of the good fare soon to be 
served up in the family. He was no longer 
j cold; but the sight and smel! of the cakes 

and other good things in preparation by the 
| lady, awakened a sense of hunger, and nade 
| it keenly felt. But, as the comfort of a little 
| warmth had been so reluctantly b d, he 








yo 
, could not think of trespassing upon the far- 


| mer and his wife for a bite of supper, and so 
{commenced drawing on his heavy woollen 
| gloves, and buttoning up his old gray coat. 
While occupied in doing this, Mr. Wade 
came into the kitchen. and said— 

‘I'm afraid, Jane, that the won't 
be along this evening. It's’ sun-down, 
and begins to grow duskish.’ 

* He ought to have been here an hour ago,” 
returned Mrs. Wade, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

‘I's getting late, my friend, and D————is 
a good distance ahead,’ remarked the farmer, 
after standing with his back to the fire, and 
regarding for some the g 
who had taken off his gloves, and was slowly 
unbattoning his coat again. 

* It's three miles, you say 1° 

* Yes, good three miles, if not more; and 
it will be dark in half an hour.’ 

* What direction must I take ?’ inquired the 
stranger. 

* You keep along the road until you come 
to the meeting house on the top of the hill, 
half a mile beyond this, and then you strike 
off to the right, and keep straight on.’ 

* What meeting house is it?’ 

*The D——— Methodist Meeting House.’ 

‘You are expecting the minister, I think 
you just now said ? 

‘Yes. Mr, N————, our new Presiding 
Elder, is to preach to-morrow, and he was to 
have been here this afternoon.’ 

* He is to stay with you!’ 

‘Certainly he is. Thg preachers all stay 
at my house.’ r 

The man got up, and went to the door and 
looked out. 

‘Couldn't you give mea little something 
to eat befcre I go," he said, returning. ‘1 
havn't tasted food since this morning, and 
feel a little faint.’ 

* Jane, can’t you give him some cold meat 
and bread?’ Mr. Wade turned to his wife, 
and she answered, just a little fretfully, *Oh 
yes, I suppose so’ and going tothe cupboard, 
brought out a dish containing a piece of cold 
fat bacon that had been boiled with cabbage 
for dinner, and half a loaf of bread, which 
she placed upon the old kitchen table, and 
told the man to help himself. The stranger 
did not wait for another invitation, but set to 
work in good earnest upon the bread and ba- 
con, while the farmer stood with his hands 
behind him, and his back to the fire, whist- 
ling the air of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ while he 
mentally repeated the words of the hymn 
*When I can read my ‘Title clear,’ and 
wished that his visitor would make haste and 
get through with his supper. The latter, af- 
ter eating fora short time with the air of a 
man whose appetite was keen, n to dis- 
cuss the meat and bread with more delibera- 
tion, and occasionally to ask a question or 
make a remark, the replies to which were not 
very gracious, although Mr. Wade forced 
himselt to be as polite as he could be. 

The homely mea! at length concluded, the 
man buttoned up his coat and drew on his 
coarse woollen gloves again, and thanking 
Mr. and Mrz. Wade for their hospitality, 
opened the door and‘looked out. It was quite 
dark, for there was no moon, and the sky was 
veiled in clouds. The wind rushed into his 
face, cold and piercing. For a moment or 
two he stood with his hand upon the door, 
and then closing it, he turned back into the 
house, and said to the farmer— 

*You eay it is still three miles to D1" 

*1 do,’ replied Mr. Wade, coldly. ‘I said 
so to you when you first stopped, and you 
ought to have pushed on like a pradent man. 
You could have reached there before it was 
quite dark.’ 

*But I was cold and hungry, and might 
have fainted by the way.’ 

The manner of saying this touched the far- 
mer’s feelings a little, and caused him to look 
more narrowly into the stranger's face than 
he had yet done. But he saw nothing more 
than he had already seen. 

* You have warmed and fed me, for which 
lam thankful. Will you not bestow anoth- 
eractof kindness upon one whois ina strange 
—_ and if he goes outin the darkness may 

himself and perish in the cold ¥ 

The pecoliar form in which this 
was e, and the tone in which it was ut- 
tered, put it almost out of the power of the 
farmer to say no. 

*Go in there and sit down,’ he answered, 
pointing to the kitchen, ‘and I will see my 
wife, and hear what she has to say.’ 

And Mr. Wade went into the parlor where 
the supper table stood, covered with a snow- 
white cloth, and displaying his wife's set of 
blue-sprigged china, that were only brought 
out on special occasions. Two tall mould 
candles were burning thereon, and on the 
hearth blazed a cheerful hickory fire, 

* Hasn't that old fellow gone yet!’ asked 
Mrs. Wade. She had heard his voice as he 
returned from the door. 

‘No. And what do you suppose? He 
wants us to let him stay all night.’ 

* Indeed, and we'll do no such thing! We 
can’t have the likes of him in the house, no 
how. Where could he sleep?’ 

* Not in the best room, even if Mr. N—— 
shouldn't come.’ 

*No, indeed!” 

* But I really don’t see, Jane, how we can 
tarn him out of doors He doesn’t look like 
a man, and it’s dark and cold, and 
Tite we lacie! "le aagintstund dhe 

‘It's too much! e to have 
on while he had daylight, and not lingered 
here as he did until it got dark.” 

*We can’t turn him out of doors, Jane; 





* You can sit down there,’ said Mre. Wade, : 








and its no nse to thinl: of it. He'll have to 
‘stay now.’ 


* But what can we do with him?” 

‘He seems like a decent man, at least; 
and don’t look as if he had any thing bad 
about him. We might make him a bed on 
the floor somewhere.’ 

*1 wish he had been to.Guinea before he 


came here!’ said Mrs. Wade, fretfully. The | 


disappointment the conviction 4hat Mr. N. 
would not arrive occasioned her to feel, and 
the intrusion of so unwelcome a visitor as the 
stranger, pletely inged her mind. 

*Oh, well, Jane,’ replied her husband, in 
@ soothing voice, ‘never mind. We must 
make the best of it. Poorman! He came 
to us tired and hungry,and we have warmed 
him and fed him. He now asks shelter for 
the night, and we must not refuse him, nor 
grant his request in a complaining, reluctant 
spirit. You know what the Bible says about 
entertaining angels unawares.” 





| might remove 





his face a versy attractive aspect. His request 
was complied fwith. 

* We will hhve family prayer in about ten 
minutes,’ said} Mr. Wade, as he handed him 
| a razor and sitaving box. 
| Inten ctf the man appeared and beha- 


| Ved himself with due propriety at family wor- 
ship. After Mpeakfast he thanked the farmer 
| and his wife fpr their hospitality, and depart- 
| ing. Went on #is journey. 
' "Ten o’clocky came, and Mr. N. had 
| not yet arrivéd. So Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
' started off fog the meeting house, not doubt- | 
| ing that they vould find him there. But they | 
, were disappofnted. A goodly number of peo- | 
| ple were inside the meeting house, and a | 
| goodly soni outside, but the minister had | 
| not arrived. 
* Where is Mr. N 














¥ inquired a doz: | 


his beard, which did not give. 





ties, and in due time the congregation dis- 
persed, and the Presiding Elder went home 
with Brother and Sister Wade. How the 
matter was settled between them, we do not 
know. One thing is certain, however, the 
story which we have related did not get out 
for some years after the worthy brother and 
sister had rested from their labors, and it was 
then related by Mr. N himself, who 
was rather eccentric in his character, and like 
numbers of his ministerial brethren, fond of 
a good joke, und given to relating good sto- 
ries. 
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‘Angels! Did you ever see an angel look | en voices, a8 a little crowd gathered around | CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c. 


hike him!” 

* Having never seen an angel,” said the hus- 
band, smiling, *1 am unable to speak as to 
their appearance.’ 

This had the effect to call an answering 
smile to the face of Mrs. Wade, and a better 
feeling to her heart. And it was finally 
agreed between them, that the man, as he 
seemed like a decent kind of a person, should 
be permitted to occupy the minister's room, 


| the farmer, ' 

| *He hasn'tcome yet. Something has de- | 

| tained him. But I still look for him; indeed, 

| I fully expected to find him here.’ | 

| ‘The day was cold, and Mr. Wade, after: 
lod i 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 





| becoming thoroughly chilled, to. 
| go in,and keep a near look out for the minis- | 
| ter from the window near which he usually | 
j sat. Others, from the same cause, followed 

; his example, and the Jite meeting house | 





JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 


if that individual did not arrive, an event) was soon filled, and still, one after another Cutling done to order, and all work warranted. 


to which they both nov looked with but small 
expectancy. 
would have to put up with poorer accommo- 
dations. 

When Mr. Wade returned to the kitchen, 
where the stranger had seated hitnself before 
the fire, he informed him that they had decid- 
ed to Jet him stay all night. ‘The man ex- 
pressed in « few words, his grateful sense of 
the kindness, and then became silent and 
thoughtful. Soon after, the farmer's wile, 
giving up all hope of Mr. N *s arrival, 
had supper taken up, which consisted of cof- 
fee, warm cream short cakes,and sweet cakes, 
broiled ham, and broiled chicken, After all 
was on the table,a short conference was held 
as to whether it would not do to invite the 
Stranger to take supper. It was true, they 
had given him as much bread and bacon as 
he could eat; but then, as long as he was go- 
ing to stay all night, it looked too inhospita- 
ble to sit down to the table and not ask him 
to join them. So, making a virtue of neces- 
sity, he was kindly asked to come in to sup- 





, came dropping in. The farme:, who turned | 


If he did come, why the man | towards the door each time it opened, was a Qhio, 


' little surprised to see his guest of the previ- | 
| oua night enter, and come slowly along the | 
aisle, looking from side to side as if in search 
of a vacant seat, very few of which were now 
left. Still advancing, he finally passed with- | 
in the little enclosed altar, and, ascending to. 
| the pulpit, took off his old gray overcoat and | 
sat down. | 
By this time Mr. Wade was by his side, | 
and with his hand upon his arm. 
*You musn't sit here. Come down, and | 
I'll show you a seat,’ he said, in an excited , 
; tone. ar 
; *Thank you,’ returned the man, in a com- 
| posed voice. ‘Its very comfortable here.’ | 
| *But you are in the pulpit! You are in’ 
_ the pulpit, sir!’ 
| *Oh, never mind. It is very comfortable 
| here.’ And the man remained immoveable. — 
| Mr. Wade, feeling much embarrassed, turn- | 
, ed away, and went down, intending to get a | 
| brother ‘official’ in the church to assist him | 
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per, an invitation which he did not decline. | in making a forcible ejection of the manfrom’ TE A-DEALER, FRUITERER, 


Grace was said over the meal by Mr. Wade, 
and then the coffee was poured out, the bread 
.™ and the meat served. 

here was a fine little boy of some five or 
six years old at the table, who had been 
brightened up and dressed in his best in or- 
der to grace the minister's reception. Char- 
ley was full of talk,and the parents felt a na- 
tural pride in showing him off, even before 
their humble guest, who noticed him particu- 
larly, although he had not much to say. 

* Come, Charley,’ said Mr. Wade, after the 
meal was over, and he sat leaning back in his 
chair, ‘can’t you repeat the pretty hymn mam- 
ma learned you last Sunday?’ 

Charley started off, without further invita- 
tion, and repeated, very accurately, two or 
three verses of a new camp*meeting hymn 
that was just then very popular. 

* Now let us hear you say the Command- 
ments, Charley,’ spoke up the mother, well 
pleased with her child's performance. And 
Charley repeated them with the aid of only a 
little prompting. 

** How many Commandments are there?” 
asked the father. 

The child hesitated, and then looking up 
at the stranger, near whoin he sat, said, inno- 
cently, 

* How many are there ?* 

‘The man thought for some moments, and 
said, as if in doubt— 

* Eleven, are there not 1” 

* Eleven!’ ejaculated Mrs. Wade, looking 
towards the man with unfeigned surprise. 

* Eleven!’ said her husband, with more of 
rebuke than astonisment in his voice. ‘Is 
it possible, sir, that you do not know how 
many Commandments there are? How ma- 
ny are there, Charley! Come! Tell me; 
you know, of course. 

* Ten,’ said the child. , 

‘Right, my son,’ returned Mr. Wade, with 
asmile of approval. ‘Right! Why, there 
isn't a child of his age within ten miles who 
can’t tell you that there are ten Command- 
ments. Did you never read the Bible, sir?’ 
addressing the stranger. 

* When I was a little boy, I used to read 
in it sometimes. But, 1 am sure 1 thought 
there were eleven Commandments. Are you 
not mistaken about there being only ten? 

Sister Wade lified her lands in unfeigned 

ecm tain t. and ex 1 d, 

*Could any one believe it! Such ignor- 
ance of the Bible!’ 

Mr. Wade did not reply, but he arose, and 
going to one corner of the room where the 
Good Book lay upon a small mahogany stand, 
brought it to the table,and pushing away his 
yp cup and saucer, laid the volume before 

im, and opened to that portion where the 
Commandments are recorded. 





‘There!’ he said, placing his finger upon | 
a proof of the strauger’serror. *There! look 


for yourself!’ 
he man came round from his side of the 


| the place he was desecrating. 
upon his doing so, however, the man arose, | 


book. 


ginning— 
* Help us to help each other, Lord, 


{ 


Let each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel a brother's care.”* 

The congregation arose after the stranger 
had read the eutire hymn,and he then repeat- 
ed the two first lines for them to sing. Bro- 
ther Wade usually started the tunes. He tried 
it this time and went off ona lony metre tune, 
Discovering his mistake at the second word, 
he balked, and tried it again, but now he 
stumbled on short metre. A musical brother 
here came to his aid, and Jed off with an air 
that suited the measure in which the hymn 
was written. After the singing, the congre- 
gation kneeled, and the minister, fur no one 
now doubted his real character, addressed the 
Throne of Grace with much fervor and elo- 

uence. ‘The reading of a chapter trom the 
ible succeeded to these exercises. Then 
there was a deep pause throughout the room 
in anticipation of the text, which the preach- 
er gay to announce. 
rother Wade looked pale. and his hands 
and knees trembled—Sister Wade's face was 
like crimson, and her heart wae beating so 
loud ‘that she wondered whether the sound 
was not heard by the sister who sat beside 


heard. Then the fire, emphatic tones of the 


*.4 new Commandment I give unto you, hat 
| you luve one another.’ 

Brother Wade had bent forward to listen, 
buthe now sunk back in his seat. This was 
the Evevenra Commanpmest! 

The sermon was deeply searching, yet af- 
fectionate and impressive. The preacher ut- 
tered nothing that could in the least wound 
| the brother and sister of whose hospitality he 
| had partaken, but he said much that smote 

upon their hearts, and made them painfully 
| conscious that they not shown as much kind- 
| ness to the stranger as he had been entitled 
to receive on the broad principles of humani- | 
ty. But they suffered most from mortifica- | 
tion of feeling. ‘To think that they should 
have treated the Presiding Elder of the Dis- | 
trict after such a fashion, was deeply humili- | 
ating; and the idea of the whole affair get- | 
ting abroad, interfered sadly with their devo- 
tional feelings throughout the whole period 
of service. 

At last the sermon was over, the ordinan- | 
ces administered, and the benediction pro- | 
nounced. Brother Wade did not know what | 
it was best for him now to do. He never, 
was more ata lossin his life. Mr. N 
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table, and looked over the farmer's should 

*There! ‘Ten—d'ye see?’ 

* Yes, it does say ten,’ replied the man.— 
‘And yet, it seems to me that there are eleven. 
I'm sure I have always thought so.’ 

*Doesn’t it say ten, here?’ inquired Mr. 
Wade, with marked impatience in his voice. 

*It does, certainly.’ 

‘Well! What more do you want? Can't 
you believe the Bible?’ 

*Oh, yes. I believe the Bible, and yet, 
somehow it strikes me that there must be ele- 
ven commandments. Hasn't one been added 
somewhere else }’ 

Now this was too much for Brother and 
Sister Wade to bear. Sach ignorance on sa- 
cred matiers they felt to be unpardonable.— 
A long lecture followed, in which the man 
was id. d, a me d, and threa 
with Divine indignation. At ite close, he 
modestly asked if he might have the Bible 
to read for an hour or two, before retiring for 
the night. This request was granted with 
more pleasure than any of the preceding ones. 
Shortly after supper the man was conducted 
to the little spare room, panied by the 
Bible. Before leaving him alone, Mr. Wade 
felt it to be lis duty to exhort him on spiritu- 
al things, and he did so most earnestly for 
ten or fifteen minutes. But he could not see 
that his words made ~*~ impression, and 
he finally left his guest, lanienting his igno- 
rance and obduracy. 

In the morning, the man came down, and 
meeting Mr. Wade, asked him if he would 





| beso kind as to lend him a razor, that he 


. 


ded from the pulpit, but he did not 
step forward to meethim. Howcould he do 
that? Others gathered around and ehook 
hands with him, but still he lingered and held 
back. 

*Where is Brother Wade?’ he at length | 
heard asked. It was in the voice of the min- | 
ister. 

** Here he is,"’ said two or three, opening 
the way to where the farmer stood. 

The, preacher advanced, and extending his 

*How do you do, Brother Wade? Tam! 
glad to see you. And where is Sister Wade?’ | 

Sister Wade was brought forward, and the | 
preacher shook hands with them heartily, 
while his face was lit up with smiles, 

*I believe 1 am to find my way home with 
you ? he said, as if that were a matter under- 
stood and settled. 

Before the still embarrassed brother and 
sister could reply, some one asked— 

* How came you to be detained so late '~— 
You were expected last night. And where 
is Brother R " 

* Brother R——— is sick,’ replied Mr. 
N . ‘and so] had tocome alone. Five 
miles from this my horse gave out, and I had | 








to come the rest of the way on foot. But 1 
became so cold and weary that I found it ne- | 
cessary to ask a farmer not far away from 
here, to give me a night’s lodging, which he 
was kind to do. I thought I was 
still three miles off, but it happened that I 
was much nearer my journey’s end than I 
| had supposed. ' 
This explanation was satisfactory to all par- 








Immediately | 


and standing up at the desk, opened the hymn | 
His voice thrilled to the very finger | 
ends of Brother Wade, as, ina distinct and | 
impressive manner, he gave outthe hymn be- | 


Each other's cross to bear; | 
| publishing office for periodical 
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her. ‘There was a breathless silence. ‘The | 
| dropping of a pin might almost have been — 


preacher filled the crowded room: | 
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The undersigned has established a general 
ublications, 
of Truth,’” 
“Nineteenth Century,” “Massachusetts Re- 
view,” *ELowitt’s Journal,” “American Flo- 
ra,” Agricultutal and Horticultural publica- 
tions, [ilustrated **Natural History,” “Home 
Magazine,” ** Parley’s Library,” The En- 
glish Reviews and Magazines. In short any 
of the American or English publications will 
be promptly forwarded to those ordering 
them. He has made arrangements to furnish 
the citizens of Salem and vicinity—as well 
as all other prominent places of Northern O- 
hio—with any of these periodicals free of 
postage, and at the publishers’ prices. 
Subscriptions received by Moses D. Gove, 
(who has specimen Nos. of several periodi- 
cals) or at the Book Store of David L. Gal- 
breath, Salem, where the publications will 
be delivered to subscribers each month as 


, they become due. 


Those wishing to subscribe for Periodicals 
to be sent by mail, can be furnished with 
whatever they may desire, by applying by 
letter (post paid) to 

JNO. HITCKCOCK, 
Post Office Buildings, 
Cleveland, 0. 


0° THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their, friends and the 
public generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt attention. Upon 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable, 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cincinnati. 
HIRAM 8S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 








Agents for the * Bugle.” 
—_O— 
OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 


| E. Vickers. 


Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland ; -Elizaheth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
| nb Bag Cope. 
ich ; Jerome Har ij 
ree athe nny Iburt, Elijah Poos 
Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russe!l. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J, F, Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Packet. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pittsburgh HH. Vashon. 

















